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Provincial  Budget  an 
‘Investment  in  Students’ 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

PRESIDENT  Robert  Birgeneau  has 
called  the  provincial  budget 
an  “investment  in  students  and 
research”  and  is  pleased  that  the 
government  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  university  educa- 
tion for  a growing  number  of 
young  people. 

With  its  emphasis  on  need- 
based  aid  and  full  average  fund- 
ing, this  budget  will  enable  us  to 
do  our  share  in  addressing 
increased  enrolment  resulting 
from  the  double  cohort,  the  baby 
boom  echo  and  increased  partici- 
pation rates,”  Birgeneau  said. 

Announced  June  1 7 by  Finance 
Minister  Janet  Ecker,  the  budget 
calls  for  increased  operating 
grants  for  Ontario  post-secondary 
institutions  totalling  $368  million 
by  2003-2004  to  address  higher 
enrolment,  of  which  $295  million 
will  be  directed  to  universities. 

Mordechai  Rozanski,  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  and  president  of  the 
University  of  Guelph,  also  praised 
the  announcement.  “We  are  con- 
fident that  with  this  increased 
investment,  Ontario  urriversities 
will  be  able  to  provide  these 
spaces  to  the  larger  numbers  of 
motivated  and  qualified  students 
seeking  to  attend  Ontario’s 
universities,”  he  said  in  a news 
release. 

The  budget  also  heralds  a 
new  round  of  post-secondary 
SuperBuild  proposals  to  assist 


colleges  and  universities  with 
their  capital  projects.  “We  will  be 
seeking  the  most  cost-effective 
and  creative  financing  proposals 
to  increase  the  number  of  student 
spaces  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
needed,”  Ecker  said  in  tabling  the 
budget. 

Ecker  also  announced  a second 
phase  of  the  Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund 
(OSOTF)  to  assist  400,000  stu- 
dents over  the  next  decade. 
Birgeneau  said  the  new  phase  of 
OSOTF  will  provide  critically 
important  opportunities  for 
increased  need-based  financial  aid. 

Towards  promoting  innovative 
research  in  Ontario,  the  2002 
budget  includes  a $250-million 
expansion  over  five  years  to 
the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund  as 
well  as  a $300  million  increase  to 
the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust  and 
a $2  million  per  year  increase 
in  the  Ontario  Research 
Performance  Fund. 

“These  funds  are  essential  to 
Ontario’s  universities,  enabling 
them  to  increase  their  research 
strength  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the 
province,”  said  Birgeneau.  “With 
this  budget  the  government  has 
shown  a renewed  commitment  to 
post-secondary  education  and  we 
are  equally  committed  to  working 
with  the  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  university 
education  in  Ontario.” 


Never  Too  Late 

Grad  attends  convocation  — 69  years  later 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


A 99-year-old  alumnus  fulfilled 
a lifelong  wish  to  convocate 
at  U of  T when  he  received  his 
degree  June  21  at  Convocation 
Hall  with  his  proud  91 -year-old 
wife  and  other  family  members 
looking  on. 

Clarence  Osborne  completed 


1933  yearbook  photo 


his  degree  in  chemical  engineering 
at  U of  T in  1933,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from 
attending  his  graduation  ceremony. 
According  to  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Osborne  says  that  it  has  been 
his  “one  regret  in  life”  that  he  did 
not  attend  his  convocation  with 
the  rest  of  his  classmates. 

“1  regretted  not  attending  in 
1933  because  there  was  no  closure 
to  my  graduation,”  said  Osborne. 
He  didn’t  attend  subsequent 
convocations  because  he  is  “a  pro- 
crastinator” and  didn’t  know  that 
it  was  possible. 

How  did  he  feel  when  he 
received  his  degree?  “Proud!  After 
70  years,  I have  the  honour  of 
receiving  my  BASc  degree  in  person 
with  my  family  by  my  side.” 

Osborne,  bom  Dec.  3,  1902, 
worked  his  way  through  university 
as  a wireless  operator  for  the 

-See  NEVER  Page  2- 


Jackman  Gift  Spurs  $45-Million  Fund 
for  Humanities,  Social  Sciences 


Chancellor  Hal  Jackman  and  Provost  Adel  Sedra  with  students  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 


A GIFT  BY  Chancellor  Henry  N. 

R.  Jackman  will  help  create 
an  unprecedented  $45-million 
endowment  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  — the  largest 
such  commitment  in  Canada. 

Jackman  has  donated  a total  of 
$15  million  that  will  be  double 


matched  by  the  university  to  cre- 
ate a comprehensive  arts  program 
allowing  for  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  philosophical  studies,  a 
minimum  of  10  professorships  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
and  eight  faculty  research 
fellowships.  As  well,  a minimum 
of  three  graduate  student 


fellowships  in  the  humanities  and  a 
general  program  for  activities  such 
as  symposiums,  lectures  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  will  be  created. 

The  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences initiative  was  announced 
June  25  at  a gathering  to  mark  the 

-See  JACKMAN  Page  2- 


New  Framework  for  Post-docs 


By  Sue  Toye 

POST-DOCTORAL  FELLOWS  WILL  BE 
considered  “trainees”  of  the 
university  and  begin  receiving 
benefits  and  a guaranteed  stipend 
as  part  of  a new  policy  endorsed 
by  Academic  Board  June  6. 

If  approved  by  Governing 
Council,  the  new  policy  will 
clarify  the  fellows’  status  to  their 
supervisors  and  departments  by 
setting  a renewable  three-year 
limit  for  a post-doctoral  appoint- 
ment. Fellows  will  also  receive  a 
minimum  stipend  of  $25,000  and 
have  a dental  and  drug  plan. 

Currently,  graduate  students 
beginning  post-doctoral  appoint- 
ments fall  into  a nebulous  area  of 
neither  being  a student  nor  an 
employee  of  the  university  and 
consequently  have  no  central 
office  to  take  their  concerns  to. 
“Some  also  say  they  don’t  get  the 
recognition  they  feel  they  deserve 
for  their  contributions  to  the 
research  at  the  university,”  said 
Professor  Umberto  de  Boni, 
associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  who  chaired  a 
13-member  task  force  in 
November  1999  to  address  the 


concerns  of  more  than  1,000 
post-doctoral  fellows. 

According  to  De  Boni,  the  new 
policy  will  give  post-doctoral 
fellows  recognition  as  significant 
contributing  members  to  U of  T’s 
academic  mission.  “By  giving  let- 
ters of  engagement  to  the  post- 
doctoral fellows,  which  clearly 
outlines  their  obligations  as  well 
as  their  rights,  the  university  now 
recognizes  through  this  policy 
that  they  are  an  important  part  of 
our  culture.” 

A central  office  will  be  set  up  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
an  information  Web  site  will  be 
launched  and  workshops  includ- 
ing career-planning  sessions  will 
be  made  available.  As  trainees  of 
the  university,  post-docs  will  also 
receive  tax  benefits  for  awards 
from  national  granting  councils. 


“It’s  definitely  a step  in  the  right 
direction  although  I haven’t  seen 
all  the  details,”  said  Michael 
Jackson,  who  is  completing  his 
fourth  year  of  post-doctoral 
research  in  physiology. 

Shanker  Karunanithi,  a 
research  associate  in  physiology, 
believes  the  salaries  should  be 
increased  yearly  based  on  experi- 
ence and  contributions  to 
research.  “If  the  post-doc  isn’t 
rewarded  financially,  it  isn’t  fair,” 
he  said. 

The  task  force  also  found  simi- 
lar issues  being  faced  by  universi- 
ties across  North  America,  where 
the  number  of  research  fellows 
more  than  doubled  to  36,000 
between  1975  and  1995.  If 
approved  by  Governing  Council, 
the  new  policy  will  take  effect 
Sept.  1. 


INSIDE 

BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Even  as  Professor  Adel  Sedra  winds  up 
his  tenure  as  provost,  he’s  planning  for 
the  future.  Page  4 
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IN  BRIEF 


AMGEN  INSTITUTE  FOLDED  INTO  UHN 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  Amgen  Inc.,  a U.S. -based 
global  biotechnology  company,  and  the  University  Health  Network  that 
will  turn  the  Amgen  Institute  at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  into  the 
Advanced  Medical  Discovery  Institute.  The  new  institute  will  continue 
to  carry  out  basic  and  applied  medical  research  m the  areas  of  molecu- 
lar pathogenesis  of  cancer,  immune  function  and  autoimmune  diseases. 
University  Professor  Tak  Mak  of  medical  biophysics  will  remain  as  head 
of  the  research  institute.  Calling  it  a “sensible  and  positive  evolution,” 
Professor  David  Naylor,  dean  of  medicine,  said  the  contract  settlement 
creates  the  possibility  for  continued  local  support  of  advances  in  cellu- 
lar and  molecular  biology.  “As  such  it  really  raises  the  major  opportuni- 
ty for  leverage  with  philanthropic  gifts  and  even  provincial  matching 
funds,”  Naylor  said.  “While  1 think  the  Amgen  arrangement  proved  very 
productive,  the  blunt  fact  is  that  the  university  doesn’t  have  an  affiliation 
agreement  with  Amgen  or  any  other  for-profit  corporation.  This  new 
arrangement  is  a much  more  logical  and  comfortable  partnership  with 
the  University  Health  Network.” 

CITY  PUTS  INNOVATION  ON  THE  MAP 

The  City  of  Toronto  designated  a two-square-kilometre  area  enclosing 
U of  T,  several  hospitals  and  more  than  30  research  institutes  as  Toronto’s 
Discovery  District  June  3.  The  region  — which  will  eventually  include 
the  Medical  and  Related  Sciences  (MARS)  Discovery  District  at  the  cor- 
ner of  College  and  University  — contains  the  densest  concentration  of 
biomedical  research  facilities  in  North  America.  Municipal  and  provincial 
backers  believe  the  district,  bounded  by  Spadina  Avenue  and  Bloor,  Bay 
and  Dundas  streets,  will  attract  researchers,  small  businesses  and  start-up 
companies  as  well  as  provide  6,000  new  jobs  and  eventually  contribute 
$10  billion  annually  to  the  Ontario  economy.  Construction  of  new  office 
blocks  and  research  facilities  for  the  MARS  district  is  expected  to  cost  $65 
million  with  the  first  of  five  new  buildings  opening  in  2004. 

LAYCOE  STEPS  DOWN 


Jackman  Gift  Leads  to  $45-Million  Fund 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
end  of  Professor  Adel  Sedra’s  term 
as  provost.  “The  University  of 
Toronto  has  had  a long  tradition 
of  strength  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  This  magnificent 
gift  from  the  chancellor  builds 
on  our  academic  planning  and 
ensures  that  these  strengths 
are  maintained  and  indeed 
enhanced,”  said  Sedra,  who  led 
U of  T through  two  cycles  of 
academic  planning  over  the  past 
nine  years. 

“This  initiative  is  particularly 
close  to  my  heart.  1 can’t  imagine 
a university  without  these  areas  of 
study  — the  heart,  root  and  his- 
torical basis  of  any  great  universi- 
ty,” said  Jackman,  who  graduated 
from  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  in  1950  and  went  on  to 
Victoria  College  to  earn  a bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  in  1953  and 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  1956.  “As  a 
society,  we’ve  made  astronomical 
strides  m science  and  technology, 
but  in  my  view,  we  have  not  made 
corresponding  advances  on  how 
we  can  live  with  each  other  in 
peace  and  in  friendship.  The 
humanities  and  social  sciences 
teach  us  that.” 

President  Robert  Birgeneau 
called  the  gift  a “landmark” 
investment.  “Chancellor  Jackman 
has  shown  extraordinary  leader- 
ship and  vision  in  providing  the 


resources  for  this  critical  initia- 
tive. It  will  become  the  catalyst  for 
tremendous  growth  in  the  arts, 
enhancing  our  ability  to  attract 
new  faculty  and  students  and 
enriching  our  academic  and 
research  activities.” 

Jackman’s  contribution 
includes  a $5-million  donation 
made  m 1999,  part  of  which 
enabled  U of  T to  recruit  Professor 
James  Tully  as  the  Chancellor 
Henry  N.  R.  Jackman 
Distinguished  Professor  in 
Philosophical  Studies.  The  new 
program  will  also  provide  funding 
for  a minimum  of  10  Chancellor 
Jackman  Professorships  in  the 
Arts  each  valued  at  $3  million, 
enabling  the  university  to  attract 
rising  stars  in  fields  ranging  from 
political  science  to  the  classics. 
The  fund  will  also  create  a mini- 
mum of  three  graduate  student 
fellowships  in  the  humanities, 
each  valued  at  $25,000  annually. 
The  student  fellowships  were 
established  in  anticipation  of  the 
government’s  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  second  phase  of  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity 
Trust  Fund,  a government  dollar 
matching  program  aimed  at 
increasing  need-based  financial 
aid  for  students. 

The  fund  will  also  support 
eight  faculty  research  fellowships 
— the  Chancellor  Jackman 
Research  Fellowships  in  the 


Humanities  — valued  at  $45,000 
each.  They  will  allow  current  fac- 
ulty members  to  take  a six-month 
leave  to  focus  on  research  projects 
of  international  significance. 
Finally,  the  funds  will  create  the 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for 
the  Arts  in  support  of  a range  of 
academic  activities  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences.  The 
inaugural  Chancellor  Jackman 
symposium  is  scheduled  for  the 
fall.  The  university  is  using  its 
endowment  and  base  budget 
funds  to  match  the  gift,  including 
a portion  from  its  Connaught 
Fund,  created  m 1972  to  support 
research  initiatives. 

“This  IS  a remarkably  generous 
gift  by  Chancellor  Jackman,  all 
the  more  significant  given  his 
previous  outstanding  commit- 
ment to  the  arts  in  Canada,”  said 
Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of 
arts  and  science.  “For  the  175 
years  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  existed,  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences  have  been 
central  to  the  university’s  mission 
of  teaching  and  research  excel- 
lence. Today,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  proud  to  be  home 
to  some  of  the  world’s  most 
prestigious  humanists  and  social 
scientists.  Chancellor  Jackman’s 
gift  ensures  that  our  strength  in 
these  fundamental  areas  of 
academic  inquiry  will  continue  to 
flourish  at  U of  T.” 


Never  Too  Late 


Bob  Laycoe,  head  coach  of  the  Varsity  Blues  men’s  football  team  since 
1988,  will  be  stepping  down  June  30.  “This  has  certainly  not  been  an 
easy  decision,”  Laycoe  said.  “1  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  14  seasons 
coaching  the  Blues  and  would  like  to  thank  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  of  a lifetime.”  The  second  longest  serving 
football  coach  in  U of  T history,  Laycoe  guided  the  Blues  through  bad 
times  and  good  — including  near  dissolution  of  the  football  program  in 
1992  and  a national  championship  in  1993.  “Bob  has  been  an  exemplar 
of  the  values  of  the  faculty’s  programs:  sportsmanship,  honesty,  respect, 
hard  work  and  fun,”  said  Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  health.  “He  has  set  the  bar  high  for  his  successor.”  A new  coach 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

U OF  T SPONSORS  PRIDE  CONTINGENT 

For  the  third  year  in  a row.  U of  T will  be  a bronze  sponsor  of 
Toronto’s  Pride  Day  which  culminates  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest  such 
parades  June  30.  The  $5,000  funding  comes  from  the  office  of  the  vice- 
provost, (students).  “This  funding  sends  a strong  message  to  the  university 
community,  especially  students,  that  U of  T welcomes  and  celebrates 
our  diverse  student  body  including  students  with  a variety  of  sexual 
orientations,”  said  Susan  Addario,  director,  student  affairs. 
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Clarence  Osborne  with  wife,  Marjorie,  in  Convocation  Hall. 
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Ontario  Forestry  Department  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  earning  money 
to  pay  his  $200  annual  tuition. 
He  said  he  had  little  free  time 
while  studying  for  his  degree  and 
earned  money  for  food  as  a chauf- 
feur. “1  cooked  my  pork  and 
beans  on  a tin  plate  over  a Bunsen 
burner  in  my  rented  room  near 
the  university,”  he  recalled. 

On  the  morning  of  his  gradua- 
tion ceremony,  he  was  called  to 
duty  aboard  the  S.S.  Westmouni, 
belonging  to  Canada  Steamship 
Lines.  The  Westmount  was  sailing 


from  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Ont.,  and 
Osborne  was  forced  to  cancel  his 
convocation  plans. 

He  went  on  to  work  for  a 
Toronto  inks  and  carbon  paper 
company  called  Ault  and  Wiborg, 
moving  to  the  U.S.  in  1951  as  a 
chief  chemist  of  the  firm.  In  1968 
Osborne  retired  from  the  company, 
by  then  renamed  Unisys 
Corporation,  and  returned  to 
Ontano  in  1970. 

Osborne  lives  in  Hamilton  with 
his  second  wife,  Marjorie.  His 
daughters,  Jeanette  Vassil  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Karen 


Magrmi  of  Stanhope,  N.J.,  were 
also  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Looking  back,  Osborne  said  he 
has  fond  memories  of  his  time  at 
U of  T.  “It  was  always  a very  impres- 
sive university,”  he  said.  “During  my 
years  at  the  university,  I made  won- 
derful friendships  and  associations 
with  my  fellow  students.” 

And  while  Osborne  says  that 
one  can  never  be  too  old  to 
accomplish  something,  he  now 
says  that  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments in  life  have  been  “achieving 
my  degree  and  raising  a truly 
wonderful  family.” 
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Summit  to  Address  Urban  Renewal 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Great  universities  need  great 
cities.  That  was  the  message 
delivered  by  Professor  Sheldon 
Levy,  vice-president  (government 
and  institutional  relations),  to 
reporters  June  19  at  the  pre-open- 
ing event  of  the  Toronto  Summit. 

Beginning  today  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  the  sum- 
mit will  include  a series  of  work- 
shops addressing  the  future  of 
Toronto.  “This  university  has  a 
vested  interest  in  being  in  a great 
city  and  we  have  a responsibility 
to  return  something  to  the  city,” 
Levy  said. 

Launching  pre-summit  events 
with  an  overview  of  some  of 
U of  T’s  new  capital  projects,  the 
news  conference  identified  prob- 
lems facing  many  of  Canada’s  cities. 
“Major  cities  across  Canada  are 


facing  crisis,”  said  Mayor  Mel 
Lastman,  who  is  spreadheading 
the  summit.  “We  are  struggling 
with  insufficient  public  housing,  a 
crumbling  infrastructure  and 
transit  that  hasn’t  kept  up  with 
growth.  We  don’t  have  the  tools  to 
fix  it  because  we  don’t  have  the 
money.  We  need  a new  plan  to  get 
us  out  of  this  mess  and  we  will 
start  charting  that  course.” 

Levy  noted  that  $500  million  in 
construction  projects  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  coupled  with 
projects  at  U of  T at  Scarborough 
and  Mississauga,  represent  the 
largest  capital  undertaking  for  the 
university  since  the  1960s.  “The 
catalyst  is  two  growth  spurts,”  he 
said,  referring  to  increased  enrol- 
ment pressure  from  the  double 
cohort  and  greater  participation 
in  university  education  coupled 
with  a national  and  provincial 


focus  on  innovation  that  has 
created  new  opportunities  for 
research  activity.  “U  of  T has  a sig- 
nificant responsibility  for  research 
that  contributes  to  the  innovation 
agenda,”  Levy  said. 

Reporters  also  toured  portions 
of  the  new  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology,  a state- 
of-the-art  facility  for  computer 
science  and  information  technol- 
ogy research  set  to  open  in  the 
fall.  There,  they  heard  presenta- 
tions about  seven  other  major 
capital  projects  planned  in  part- 
nership with  governments  and 
the  private  sector  including  the 
Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research,  expanded 
libraries  and  new  residences. 

“We’re  up  to  the  challenge  of 
helping  to  make  Toronto  a greater 
city,”  Levy  said.  “We’re  delighted 
we  can  play  a role.” 


Showcasing  Biotechnology 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

The  world’s  largest  biotech- 
nology  conference  took  place 
in  Toronto  June  9 to  12,  offering 
U of  T researchers  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pitch  their  discoveries  to 
venture  capitalists  looking  to  cash 
in  on  the  growing  boom  in 
biotechnology. 

The  four-day  BIO  2002  confer- 
ence at  the  Metro  Toronto 
Convention  Centre  featured  more 
than  100  exhibitors  and  attracted 
over  15,000  visitors.  The  City  of 
Toronto’s  Economic  Development 
Commission  estimated  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  meeting  at 
roughly  $30  million. 

BIO,  short  for  Biotechnology 
Industry  Organization,  represents 
over  1,000  biotech  companies, 
government  biotechnology  cen- 
tres and  academic  institutions, 
including  researchers  from  U of  T 
and  affiliated  hospitals. 

Professor  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean 
(research)  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  believes  the  biotech- 
nology industry  is  poised  to  sur- 
pass information  technology  as 
the  major  economic  driving  force 


in  the  future.  He  calls  the  univer- 
sity and  affiliated  hospitals  a 
biotech  “powerhouse”  and  added 
that  many  U of  T discoveries  are 
moving  to  a developmental  stage 
not  far  from  the  possibility  of 
commercialization. 

“The  number  of  spin-off 
companies  formed  by  faculty 
members  at  U of  T,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  divisions  that  are 
health  sciences  related,  is  rising,” 
Yip  said.  “BIO  2002  and  similar 
conventions  are  really  a forum  for 
exposure  for  start-up  companies  to 
venture  capital  companies  because 
investment  at  that  stage  primarily 
comes  from  venture  capital.” 

The  Innovations  Foundation, 
which  brings  U of  T inventions  to 
the  marketplace,  had  a strong 
presence  at  BIO  2002,  highlight- 
ing several  discoveries  including 
a new  drug  target  for  Type  II 
diabetes,  a diagnostic  marker  for 
the  most  common  solid  organ 
tumour  and  a new  tuberculosis 
vaccine  that  provides  long-term 
immunity. 

“Biotech  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  growing  businesses  in 
Canada  and  internationally,”  said 


Professor  Krull,  AstraZeneca 
Chair  in  Biotechnology  at  U of  T 
at  Mississauga.  While  attention  is 
generally  given  to  the  medical 
potential  of  biotechnology,  he 
added,  the  future  will  see  the  focus 
shift  to  other  fields  including 
agriculture  and  the  environment. 

“This  is  all  part  of  the  vision  of 
the  university  — that  Toronto  and 
the  GTA  should  become  a conver- 
gence centre,  a cluster  of  biotech- 
nology,” said  Krull.  He  noted  that 
all  three  levels  of  government,  the 
Toronto  Biotechnology  Initiative 
and  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Medical  and  Related  Sciences 
(MARS)  Discovery  District  on  the 
edge  of  the  St.  George  campus 
will  factor  into  the  growth  of 
biotech  research  and  business  in 
the  region. 

And  the  growth  won’t  stop 
there,  Krull  predicts.  “What  I 
would  guess  will  happen  over  the 
next  five  years  is  that  this  whole 
Golden  Horseshoe  area  will 
become  a biotech  cluster.  If  that 
happens,  it  will  become  if  not  the 
largest  certainly  one  of  the  largest 
operations  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  biotechnology,”  he  said. 


$23  Million  for  Medical  Research 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Researchers  at  U of  T will 
be  developing  innovative 
programs  to  help  train  Canada’s 
future  health  investigators,  thanks 
to  support  from  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research. 

The  $88-million  CIHR 
Strategic  Training  Initiative  in 
Health  Research  will  fund  51 
projects  across  the  country,  rang- 
ing from  pain  research  to 
genomics  and  health  policy. 
Approximately  $23  million  over 
six  years  was  awarded  to  U of  T- 
affiliated  researchers.  The  fund- 
ing will  allow  investigators  from 
different  disciplines  to  mentor 
the  next  generation  of  health 
researchers,  introduce  students 


to  innovative  health  research 
and  provide  post-doctoral 
training. 

Professors  Patricia  McKeever 
of  nursing  and  Peter  Coyte  of 
health  policy,  management  and 
evaluation  received  $1.7  million 
in  funding  for  their  health,  tech- 
nology and  place  program  which 
will  provide  intensive  graduate- 
level  training.  “We’re  focusing 
on  the  people  who  both  deliver 
and  receive  health  care  and 
the  places  in  which  care  is 
delivered,”  McKeever  said.  Some 
services  once  provided  in  hospi- 
tals can  now  be  accessed  in  the 
home  or  over  the  Internet.  “We 
hope  our  program  will  clarify 
the  ‘tools’  or  research  instru- 
ments needed  to  determine  the 


effectiveness  of  these  new  health 
care  networks.” 

They  will  launch  the  program, 
which  will  include  researchers 
from  a variety  of  disciplines,  with 
a symposium  Friday,  June  14,  at 
St.  Michael’s  College.  The  CIHR 
grants,  McKeever  noted,  will 
encourage  universities  to  be  more 
creative  and  cross-disciplinary  in 
their  approach  to  health  research 
— fostering  the  kind  of  renais- 
sance thinking  needed  to  grapple 
with  the  complex  issues  facing 
policy  makers,  the  public  and 
academic  researchers  in  the  21st 
century. 

A complete  list  of  U of  T inves- 
tigators to  receive  CIHR  grants 
can  be  found  at  www.newsand 
events.utoronto . ca/. 


A CROSS  THE  WORLD 


/t’s  been  on  every  continent  since  the  first  World  Youth  Day  con- 
ference in  1 985  and  now  this  wooden  cross  is  in  Toronto  for  the 
2002  conference  in  Downsview  July  20  to  28.  This  symbol  of 
Christian  faith,  carried  by  volunteers  to  71  Catholic  dioceses  in 
Canada  for  the  event,  touched  down  at  the  Newman  Centre  and 
the  future  site  of  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Anniversary  Prayer 
Garden  last  Tuesday.  Volunteers  from  U of  T will  be  among  the 
25,000  people  helping  with  the  event. 


Asian  Institute  to  Launch 
Programs  in  Fall 


By  Sue  Toye 

UOF  T WILL  house  all  OF  ITS 
programs  on  Asian  studies 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Asian 
Institute,  to  be  launched  this  fall. 

“The  Asian  Institute  will 
strengthen  and  broaden  in  new 
ways  the  research  and  teaching 
activities  of  Asian  studies  at 
U of  T,”  said  Professor  Michael 
Donnelly,  appointed  last  July  as 
the  institute’s  inaugural  director. 

To  be  housed  in  the  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies, 
the  institute  will  serve  as  a focal 
point  for  all  Asian  study  programs 
including  the  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies,  the  David  Chu 
Program  in  Asia-Pacific  Studies 
and  the  newly  created  collabora- 
tive MA  program  in  Asia-Pacific 
studies,  among  others. 

“What  gives  the  Asian  Institute 
a unique  character  is  that  we’re 
Asia  but  we’re  located  in  the 
Munk  Centre  which  in  itself  is 
devoted  to  interdisciplinary 
and  cross-regional  studies,” 
Donnelly  said.  The  institute  has 
already  sponsored  45  seminars. 


workshops  and  visiting  scholars 
from  around  the  world  including 
China,  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States. 

The  decision  to  establish  the 
Asian  Institute  followed  wide- 
spread consultation  with  U of  T 
faculty  and  senior  officials  to 
review  recommendations  to  dis- 
solve the  Joint  Centre  for  Asia 
Pacific  Studies  last  year.  JCAPS 
was  founded  in  1974  with  a grant 
from  the  Donner  Canadian 
Foundation  as  a collaborative 
research  unit  between  U of  T and 
York  University.  Both  universities 
agreed  to  dissolve  JCAPS  in  order 
to  create  separate  centres  for 
research  and  teaching  on  Asia. 
York  University  has  established 
the  York  Centre  for  Asian 
Research  effective  July  1. 

“In  the  case  of  U of  T,  there  was 
a sufficient  number  of  faculty 
members  across  a wide  range  of 
social  sciences  and  humanities  so 
it  made  sense  to  build  our  own 
identity,”  said  Donnelly,  adding 
that  some  academics  would  con- 
tinue to  collaborate  individually 
with  York  faculty. 
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STEVE  FROST 


A Textbook  Success 

By  Susan  BiocH-NEVinE 


Revisions  for  the  fifth  edition  of  Microelectronic  Circuits,  by  Adel  Sedra  and 
Kenneth  Smith,  will  begin  in  earnest  July  1,  the  day  after  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
completes  his  nine-year  tenure  as  U of  Ts  chief  academic  officer.  Its  editorially 
appropriate  considering  that  Sedra’s  office  walls  are  nearly  gndlocked  by  the 
framed  jackets  of  editions  one  through  four. 

“It  will  be  a major  rewrite,”  Sedra  says.  The 
foundation  text  in  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  has  been  translated  into  10 
languages,  sold  more  than  750,000  copies  and 
produced  a 20-year  partnership  with  the  now 
retired  Smith,  who  was  Sedras  thesis 
supervisor  at  U oi  T. 

In  his  waning  days  as  provost,  Sedra’s  get- 
ting accustomed  to  his  own  and  his  colleagues’ 
penchant  for  taking  stock  of  his  U of  T career, 
though  he’s  quick  to  remind  people  that  he’s 
not  retiring,  not  anticipating  “getting 
underfoot”  at  home  with  his  wife  Doris. 

In  fact,  Sedra  intends  to  keep  the  pace  he’s 
maintained  for  the  last  nine  years,  delving  into 
the  1 ,200  pages  of  his  text  revision  as  a tran- 
sitional means  back  into  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering.  He  also  plans  to  reacquamt 
himself  with  his  home  department.  "There  are 
many  new  people,”  he  says.  “1  want  to  meet 
them  and  learn  from  them  ” 

But  he  concedes  that  writing  is  ultimately  a 
lonely  process  and  he'll  miss  the  daily  interac- 
tion with  his  staff,  the  senior  administration  and  the  thousands  of  academics  whose  paths 
he’s  crossed  or  partly  paved  as  provost.  “Here  you  see  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  academic 
enterprise,”  he  says.  “Transitions  are  difficult  but  I m at  peace. 

His  colleagues  are  also  preparing  for  the  transition  that  is  Simcoe  Hall  sans  Sedra.  “This 
office  will  miss  his  incredible  institutional  memory,”  says  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-provost 
(faculty)  “He  has  served  U of  T for  three  decades  in  a variety  of  roles  and  he  knows  a lot 
about  the  people  and  the  relationships  that  make  up  the  university  People  feel  comfortable 
bringing  their  ideas  forward  and  he  takes  everything  into  account  before  making  a decision.” 
Sedra’s  legacy  is  profound.  The  university’s  well-established  culture  of  academic  planning 
linked  to  budgeting  is  largely  his  doing  — after  more  than  a century  of  discreet  processes. 

"1  didn't  invent  tFie  concept,"  Sedra  says  modestly,- “but  1 played  a role  in  implementing  it 


here.”  That  same  planning  process,  would  become  the  foundation  for  U of  T’s  ambitious 
fundraising  efforts  and  a standard  for  the  university  sector. 

“As  the  driver  of  the  academic  exercise  he  was  an  absolutely  critical  partner  my  single 
most  important  partner  — m helping  generate  the  resources  the  university  needs  to  move 
forward,”  says  Professor  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief  advancement  officer. 

Others  among  Sedra’s  greatest  hits:  devel- 
oping performance  benchmark  indicators 
with  North  America’s  top  public  research 
universities;  the  creation  of  the  tuition  and 
financial  aid  task  force  that  would  produce 
Canada’s  first  financial  aid  guarantee;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  teaching 
advancement. 

He  also  spearheaded  a funding  guarantee 
for  graduate  students,  which  by  2003  will 
ensure  that  every  doctoral-stream  student 
receives  at  least  a minimum  package  of 
$12,500  plus  tuition.  The  university’s  ambi- 
tions to  recruit  some  1,000  new  faculty 
members  over  the  next  decade  is  already 
benefiting  from  Sedra’s  hand  in  relaxing 
Canadian  policy  on  recruitment  — effective- 
ly abolishing  the  decades-old  two-tier  search 
process.  “The  new  simultaneous  process,” 
says  Sedra,  “allows  us  to  hire  the  best  people 
wherever  they  may  be,  while  still  giving  full 
consideration  to  Canadians.” 

Sedra  sees  many  parallels  between  his 
provostial  work  and  teaching.  Indeed,  the  theses  of  many  of  the  60  graduate  students  he 
supervised  command  space  in  his  office  bookcase  — just  below  the  shelf  containing 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  versions  of  Microelectronic  Circuits 

“1  saw  working  with  graduate  students  as  a mentoring  process,”  he  says,  one  that  also 
applied  to  his  work  with  his  academic  colleagues.  “Adel’s  been  my  mentor  as  well  as  my 
boss,”  says  Professor  Rona  Abramovitch,  director  of  the  Transitional  Year  Program.  Hes 
supportive,  tough  and  always  fair.  And  he  has  always  appreciated  the  diversity  of  the 
people  he  works  with.” 

In  his  honour,  Sedra’s  colleagues  m the  Edward  S.  Rogers  Sr.  Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  have  created  the  Sedra  Scholars  program  — annual  scholarship  of 
$1,000  for  the  top  three  ECE  students  in  years  one  through  three. 


Planning  custom  course 
materials  for  Fall  2002? 

.../  cannot  say  how  much  time  was  saved  with  photo- 
copying, collating  and  compiling  our  course  binders. 
Not  only  was  my  (our)  time  better  spent  doing  other 
program-related  duties,  but  the  quality  of  the  course 
binders  provided  to  our  students  improved  dramati- 
cally.... It  Is  the  one-stop  shopping  service  which  I 
would  highly  recommend." 

-Mirella  Leone 
Operations  Officer,  Executive  Programs 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of  Management 


If  you  need  help  placing  your  order  just  contact  us  at:  (416)  978-7927  or  e-mail;  custom@utpprint.com  (suggested  deadline  for  submission  July  15th,  2002) 
245  College  Street  ► ► ► ► ► 100  St.  George  Street,  Room  516  ■ ► ► ► ► 5201  Dufferin  Street 


utpprint 

UTPPRINT's  Custom  Publishing  Service  is  ready  to  serve  you  at 
our  new  location:  245  College  St.  (East  of  Spadina  & College) 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 
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COURTESY  OF  STANLEY  ZLOTKIN 


Shaken  or  Stirred 

Nutritional  sprinkles  hold  promise  in  battle  against  malnutrition 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


STANLEY  ZLOTKIN  GOT  HIS  FIRST  LOOK  AT  THE 
ravages  of  malnutrition  as  a young  medical 
student  visiting  a remote  hospital  in  north- 
eastern Nigeria.  Now,  almost  30  years  later, 
his  innovative  ideas  could  hold  the  key  to  eradicating 
childhood  iron  deficiency  in  the  developing  world. 

Zlotkin,  a professor  of  pediatrics  and  nutritional 
sciences  at  U of  T and  chief  of  gastroenterology  and 
nutrition  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  is  the  cre- 
ator of  Supplefer  Sprinkles,  a powdered  form  of  iron 
and  other  essential 
micronutrients  that 
can  be  sprinkled  on  a 
child’s  meal  without 
altering  its  taste.  That’s 
no  small  feat  consid- 
ering that  other  treat- 
ments — syrup  or 
drops  — have  been 
around  for  150  years 
without  solving  the 
problem  on  a global 
level.  The  drops  work 
but  compliance  is 
poor  because  they 
taste  terrible,  stain 
children’s  teeth,  lead 
to  tummy  aches  in 
high  doses  and  can  be 
difficult  for  illiterate 
caregivers  to  admin- 
ister correctly. 

Iron  deficiency  anemia,  the  most  prevalent 
childhood  nutritional  problem  around  the  world, 
impairs  long-term  intellectual,  motor  and  physical 
development,  says  Zlotkin. 

In  western  countries,  rates  of  such  anemia  are  low 
because  commercial  baby  cereals  and  formula  are  for- 
tified with  iron  during  manufacturing.  Because  most 
families  in  developing  countries  can’t  afford  these 
foods,  Zlotkin  created  something  mothers  could  add 
to  home-made  food  themselves.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  UNICEF,  he  developed  the  sprinkles  as  a tool 
to  combat  iron  deficiency  that  would  be  simple  to  use, 
cheap  to  make  and  easy  to  ship  in  large  volumes. 


To  encourage  compliance  and  appeal  to  young 
taste  buds,  he  found  a U.S. -produced  iron  product, 
coated  with  a soya  lipid,  that  would  not  change  the 
taste  or  colour  of  food.  To  ensure  that  even  illiterate 
parents  could  administer  the  correct  daily  dose  over 
the  treatment  period,  which  can  last  six  months,  he 
packaged  the  sprinkles  in  single-dose  servings  simi- 
lar to  sugar  sachets,  with  illustrated  instructions.  At 
just  two  cents  per  sachet,  they’re  also  inexpensive.  As 
part  of  a three-year  agreement,  the  H.J.  Heinz 

Company,  the 
world’s  largest  filler 
of  sachets,  is  provid- 
ing technical  expert- 
ise and  assistance  in 
manufacturing  the 
sprinkles  on  a non- 
profit basis. 

An  initial  trial  in 
Ghana  found  the 
sprinkles  worked  as 
well  as  traditional 
drops  to  treat  ane- 
mia and  appeared 
to  be  better  accept- 
ed by  children. 
Zlotkin’s  research 
team  is  now  using 
the  sprinkles  in  a 
study  of  16,000 
children  in  Mongo- 
lia in  partnership 
with  World  Vision.  Once  results  from  this  and  other 
studies  are  in,  Zlotkin  — who  owns  the  intellectual 
rights  to  the  sprinkles  with  the  aim  of  protecting 
them  from  commercialization  — hopes  to  return  to 
UNICEF  to  discuss  broader  use  internationally. 

His  work  has  the  potential  to  make  an  enormous 
impact  in  the  battle  against  malnutrition,  says 
Frances  Davidson,  principal  nutritionist  at  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Development, 
a major  funder  of  the  sprinkles  research.  “One  of  the 
impacts  it’s  already  had  is  it’s  made  people  think 
about  dealing  with  problems  of  malnutrition  in  a 
more  innovative  fashion.” 


A toddler  in  Mongolia,  whose  family  is  participating  in  a 
research  study,  grasps  a sachet  of  Supplefer  Sprinkles. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Govind  Was  Active  Member  of  UTSC 


PROFESSOR  CHOONILAL  KESHAV 
Govind  of  the  Division  of  Life 
Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough  died  May 
24  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  63. 

Best  known  simply  as  C.K., 
Govind  was  born  in  Durban, 
South  Africa.  He  completed  his 
BSc  at  Rhodes  University  in  1961 
and  his  honours  and  master’s 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Natal. 
In  1968  he  moved  to  Canada  to 
study  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  receiving  his  PhD  in 
1971.  That  year  he  accepted  a 
National  Research  Council  post- 
doctoral  fellowship  to  work  with 
Professor  Harold  Atwood  at  U of  T 
but  was  soon  recruited  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Division  of 
Life  Sciences  at  Scarborough, 
becoming  a full  professor  in  1982. 

An  active  member  of  UTSC, 
Govind  was  also  a popular 
teacher,  receiving  Scarborough’s 
1988  Teaching  Award,  an  honour 
of  which  he  was  extremely  proud. 
He  remained  one  of  the  most 
popular  undergraduate  teachers 
throughout  his  career  and  was 


always  one  of  the  first  to  volun- 
teer for  recruitment  and  welcome 
events  for  undergraduates;  his 
lobster  demonstrations  at  such 
events  were  well  known  and 
eagerly  anticipated.  As  well  he 
served  a term  as  associate  chair  of 
zoology  at  UTSC  and  was  associ- 
ate dean  (research  and  academic 
services)  from  1988  to  1990. 

“His  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  programs  and  research  and 
on  the  lives  of  individuals  on  this 
campus  has  been  profound,” 
Principal  Paul  Thompson  said. 
“During  his  time  as  associate  dean 
he  reinvigorated  UTSC  academic 
services  and  began  the  process  of 


promoting  the  extensive  and  out- 
standing research  on  this  campus;  a 
research  profile  to  which  his  own 
research  added  greatly” 

Govind  was  internationally 
known  for  his  research  on  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  neu- 
romuscular system  in  crustaceans, 
particularly  lobsters,  crabs  and 
shrimps.  He  served  on  several 
NSERC  committees  and  was  the 
group  chair  at  NSERC  for  all  grant 
selection  committees  in  life 
sciences.  A prolific  writer,  Govind 
completed  150  refereed  research 
papers  and  18  invited  book 
chapters. 

“C.K.  will  be  remembered  as  one 
who  did  not  back  down  from  a 
challenge,”  said  Professor  John 
Youson,  a long-time  friend  and 
colleague.  “These  challenges  spread 
the  spectrum  from  completing 
several  marathons  as  a runner  to 
driving  others  to  meet  his  high 
standards  of  excellence.”  An 
endowed  C.K.  Govind  Excellence 
Award  has  been  created  in  his 
name.  Donations  can  be  directed  to 
the  office  of  advancement  at  UTSC. 
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DAVID  STREET 


PROFILE 


Out  of  the  Cold 

Constitutional  expert  turns  attention  to  city's  homeless 

By  Stephen  War 


I Pronto  used  to  be  the  city  that  works.  It 
I clearly  isn’t  anymore.  The  people  who  are  most 
_L  needy  m our  society  have  lost  the  programs  and 
services  that  used  to  support  them.  We’ve  allowed  the 
infrastructure  to  corrode  and  we’re  paying  the  price. 

Professor  David  Cameron  of  political  science  is  not  one 
to  mince  words  when  it  comes  to  issues  that  deeply  con- 
cern him.  Best  known  in  governmental  and  academic  cir- 
cles for  his  work  on  constitutional  issues  — he  recently 
won  the  2002  Governor  Generals  Award  for  Canadian 
studies  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  scholarship 
and  to  the  development  of  Canadian  studies  internation- 
ally — Cameron  has  become  increasingly  vocal  about  the 
state  of  the  city  and  its  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

Cameron  has  become  a steadfast  presence  at  Out  of 
the  Cold,  a program  that  provides  food  and  temporary 
shelter  to  the  city’s  homeless  during  winter  months. 
Started  by  students  and  teachers  at  St.  Michael’s  High 
School  in  Toronto  as  a free  lunch  program  for  the  home- 
less — and  carried  on  by  U of  T students  at  the 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  — Out  of  the  Cold 
has  since  expanded  to  include  a host  of  other  faith  com- 
munities. Over  40  temples,  synagogues,  churches  and 
mosques  participate  on  a rotating  basis  with  each  taking 
up  to  200  people  per  night. 

“The  more  churches  and  temples  that  have  come  on 
board,  the  worse  the  problem  has  become,”  says 
Cameron.  “What  began  as  a Band-Aid  response  has 
assumed  almost  a central  social  function.  We’ve  ended  up 
taking  over  the  role  that  government  has  abdicated.” 
Cameron  was  first  confronted  by  the  severity  of  the 
city’s  homeless  problem  in  the  mid-1980s  when  he  took  a 
job  at  the  university  as  a professor  and  vice-president 
(institutional  relations).  “As  1 came  down  Avenue  Road  m 


the  morning  I would  see  these  luxury  cars  driving  past 
piles  of  people  sleeping  on  the  street.  I was  struck  by  the 
enormous  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  this  desperate 
poverty  on  the  other.” 

In  the  early  1990s  he  became  active  in  St.  Andrew’s,  a 
downtown  Presbyterian  Church  that  is  host  to  Out  of  the 
Cold  once  a week.  (His  wife,  best-selling  author  Stevie 
Cameron,  introduced  him  to  the  church  and  is  now  its 
Out  of  the  Cold  co-ordinator).  On  Monday  nights 
Cameron  can  often  be  found  in  the  church  kitchen 
scrubbing  pots  and  pans. 

Through  the  church  Cameron  also  became  involved  as 
president  of  Portland  Place,  a supportive  housing  facility 
that  provides  home  and  community  to  approximately  65 
former  street  people.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  taken 
a leadership  role  in  the  uphill  battle  to  establish  a second 
Portland  Place.  “The  world  is  a different  place  since  the 
first  Portland  Place  was  built,”  he  says.  “For  much  of  the 
government,  social  housing  is  no  longer  a priority. 

Out  of  the  Cold  and  Portland  Place  are  just  two 
examples  of  a wider  humanitarian  movement  in 
many  Canadian  faith  communities  where  the  focus  is  on 
alleviating  need  rather  than  the  faith  or  nationality  of 
those  whose  needs  are  being  met.  Cameron  recently 
joined  a $1 -million  fundraising  initiative  to  build  a com- 
munity centre  and  mosque  in  war-tom  Afghanistan. 
Cameron’s  role  is  to  raise  moral  and  financial  support  for 
the  effort  within  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

“Canada  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  of  learn- 
ing how  to  live  together  with  different  cultures.  With  this 
project,  we’re  moving  beyond  a tolerance  of  diversity  to 
actually  supporting  each  other  where  the  diversity  exists,  ’ 
he  says.  “It  seems  to  me  that’s  a higher  level  of  living  out 
the  reality  of  multiculturalism  and  cultural  pluralism.” 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 

Homosexuality,  Fibre  and  Stormy  Friendships 


Study  analyses  chances 
of  homosexuality 

Roughly  one  in  seven  gay  men 
may  owe  his  sexual  orientation  to 
the  fact  he  has  older  brothers,  say 
U of  T researchers. 

Earlier  studies  have  shown  that 
each  additional  older  brother 
increases  the  odds  of  homosexu- 
ality in  a younger  brother.  “This 
phenomenon,  known  as  the 
fraternal  birth  order  effect,  was 
first  shown  by  Professor  Ray 
Blanchard  [of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health] 
and  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
other  scientists,”  said  CAMH 
post-doctoral  fellow  James 
Cantor.  Cantor  is  co-author  of  a 
new  study  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  gay  men  whose  sexual 
orientation  may  be  due  to  this 
effect.  “This  latest  study  demon- 
strates just  how  important  that 
link  is,”  said  Cantor. 

In  their  study.  Cantor  and  col- 
leagues from  U of  T and  CAMH 
applied  statistical  analysis  to  data 
collected  from  a sample  of  302 
gay  men  and  302  heterosexual 
men  about  the  number  of  siblings 
each  had.  According  to  the 
researchers,  the  sexual  orientation 
of  about  1 5 per  cent  of  gay  men  in 
the  sample  could  be  attributed  to 


the  older  brother  effect.  Their 
analysis  also  suggests  that  in  the 
theoretical  case  of  a boy  with  two- 
and-a-half  older  brothers  he 
would  be  twice  as  likely  to  be  gay 
as  a boy  with  no  older  brothers. 

The  study  does  not  determine  a 
cause  of  the  correlation  between 
homosexuality  and  having  older 
brothers.  However,  there  is  grow- 
ing evidence  in  other  research 
that  it  may  be  pre-natal  in  nature, 
based  on  findings  that  gay  men 
with  older  brothers  tend  to  weigh 
less  at  birth  than  straight  men 
with  older  brothers. 

Published  in  the  February  2002 
issue  of  the  journal  Archives  of 
Sexual  Behavior,  the  study  was 
funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health  Foundation  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Jessica  Whiteside 

Higher  fibre  intake 
linked  to  later  periods 

Prepubescent  girls  who  consume 
more  fibre  in  their  diets  can 
decrease  by  50  per  cent  the  risk  of 
early  onset  of  menstruation,  say 
scientists  at  U of  T. 

The  risk  of  early  menarche  — 
the  onset  of  first  menstruation  — 
for  girls  who  consumed  more 


than  25  grams  of  dietary  fibre  a 
day  in  the  form  of  cereals,  whole 
grains,  vegetables  and  fruit  was 
approximately  half  that  of  girls 
who  had  less  than  18  grams  of 
fibre  a day,  said  Professor 
Malcolm  Koo  of  public  Health 
sciences. 

For  his  doctoral  thesis  Koo 
studied  the  role  of  dietary  fibre 
and  its  link  to  the  onset  of 
menstruation  in  637  pre-menstrual 
girls  in  Ontario  between  the  ages  of 
sbc  and  14.  Information  on  dietary 
intake,  physical  activity,  maternal 
history  and  date  of  menarche  was 
collected.  In  the  study,  the  age  of 
menstrual  onset  ranged  from  8.5 
to  15.6  years  with  a median  age 
of  13.6. 

Estrogen,  a hormone  that 
develops  and  maintains  female 
characteristics,  is  known  to  bind 
with  fibre  in  the  body,  Koo  said. 
Girls  with  higher  fibre  diets  may 
be  expelling  more  estrogen  which 
correlates  with  later  onset  of 
menarche.  As  part  of  his  research 
Koo  also  found  that  girls  who 
c&nsume  higher  amounts  of 
monounsaturated  fats  in  their  diet 
(such  as  olive  and  canola  oil) 
also  experience  later  onset  of 
menarche. 

Early  menarche  (for  girls  12 
and  under)  correlates  to  a 10  to 


15  per  cent  higher  risk  of  breast 
cancer  later  in  life.  Evidence 
suggests  that  women  who  have 
been  menstruating  longer  have 
increased  breast  tissue  exposure  to 
estrogen,  which  is  linked  to  an 
increased  risk  of  developing  breast 
cancer.  The  study  was  recently 
published  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 
and  funded  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada. 

Janet  Wong 

Friendships  stormy  for 
learning-disabled  kids 

Children  with  learning  disabilities 
often  form  close  friendships  with 
each  other  that  are  often  hostile 
and  less  stable  than  those  between 
other  children,  a U of  T study 
finds. 

“Having  close  friends  can  boost 
a child’s  well-being,”  said 
Professor  Judith  Wiener  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T and  the 
study’s  lead  researcher.  “However, 
kids  with  reading,  writing  or 
math  disabilities  often  don’t  have 
well-developed  conflict  resolution 
skills  so  their  friendships  are 
more  stormy" 

She  and  co-author  Barry 
Schneider,  a University  of  Ottawa 
researcher,  examined  the  close 
friendships  of  232  children  — 


about  half  with  learning  disabili- 
ties — from  grades  4 to  8 in  nine 
Ontario  schools  from  1995  to 
1997.  They  found  children  with 
learning  disabilities  befriended 
each  other  more  than  they  did 
children  who  did  not  have  learn- 
ing problems.  But,  where  friend- 
ships between  the  learning-  and 
non-learning-disabled  existed, 
these  tended  to  be  one-sided, 
Wiener  said,  adding  the  young- 
sters with  learning  problems  felt 
closer  to  their  non-learning- 
disabled  peers  than  vice-versa. 

Wiener  recommends  parents 
and  teachers  encourage  children 
with  and  without  learning  disabil- 
ities to  form  friendships  with 
suitable  peers.  “You  have  to  look 
for  kids  who  are  nurturing  and 
would  be  compatible  with  a child 
who  has  a learning  disability.” 
Having  a friend  is  extremely 
important,  she  added.  “Parents 
tend  to  focus  on  integrating  their 
kid  with  others  who  don’t  have 
learning  disabilities  but  the  first 
step  is  to  have  friends  — learning 
disabled  or  not.” 

The  study,  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  was  published 
m the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Child  Psychology. 

Sue  Tote 
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LETTERS 


LIBRARIAN  RENEWAL  AS 
URGENT  AS  FACULTY 
RENEWAL 

I read  with  some  interest,  and 
with  mounting  frustration, 
Professor  Adel  Sedra’s  brief  sum- 
mation for  The  Bulletin  of  his  nine 
years  as  provost  (Challenges  and 
Opportunities,  June  10).  Interest, 
because  I was  curious  to  see  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  major 
achievements  of  the  university 
during  his  tenure;  frustration, 
because  I found  no  mention  of 
information  resources  — a vital 
part  of  any  research  university  — 
until  the  antepenultimate  para- 
graph, where  libraries  are  men- 
tioned as  an  “indirect  cost”  of 
research,  lumped  in  with  “health 
and  safety,  hydro,  etc.”  This  from 
the  chief  academic  officer  of  a 
university  whose  library  system 
was  ranked  second  among  pub- 
licly funded  universities  in 
North  America  in  2001 


by  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  and  was  preceded  only 
by  Harvard,  Yale,  Berkeley  and 
Stanford. 

Such  a ranking  was  not 
achieved  by  accident.  The  univer- 
sity has,  with  great  foresight, 
maintained  the  central  library’s 
acquisitions  budget  through 
recent  difficult  times,  protected  it 
against  currency  fluctuations,  and, 
at  least  partially,  against  price 
increases  for  electronic  and  paper 
resources  far  above  the  overall 
rate  of  inflation.  In  response,  the 
library  has  found  ways  to  acquire, 
process  and  make  available  more 
materials  year  by  year  and  to  keep 
pace  with  our  cohort  of  very  large 
academic  libraries  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  electronic  resources.  And 
all  this  accomplished  by  a dwin- 
dling full-time  staff,  which  with 
this  and  last  year’s  retirements 
will,  literally,  be  decimated. 

Professor  Sedra  expends  a long 
paragraph  on  the  need  for  faculty 
renewal  and  the  expectation  that 
the  university  will  hire  200  new 
faculty  members  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  Librarians,  infor- 
mation specialists,  are  retiring  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  faculty 
members,  their  colleagues,  but 
receive  no  mention.  No  doubt 


Professor  Shirley  Neuman  would 
not  welcome  a marked  decline  in 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Library’s  ARL  ranking  (calculated 
annually  based  on  the  number 
of  volumes  held,  the  number  of 
volumes  added,  the  number  of 
current  serials  received,  total 
operating  expenditures  and  the 
number  of  professional  plus  sup- 
port stafO.  But  this  decline  will 
surely  come  if  there  are  too  few 
staff  to  select,  acquire  and  pay  for 
materials,  get  them  accessioned 
and  onto  the  shelves  and  into  the 
online  system,  circulate  and 
maintain  them  and  provide  the 
essential  service  of  bringing 
together  information  seekers 
and  the  information  they  seek. 

The  library  system  needs  new 
information  specialists  as  much  as 
the  departments  need  new  faculty 
I trust  that  our  university  adminis- 
trators recognize  this  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  library 
to  replace  retiring  professional 
staff,  create  positions  to  serve  the 
many  new  academic  programs 
and  initiatives  and  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  advances  in 
information  technology. 

Robin  Healey 
Robarts  Library 


THE  QUESTION 
OF  DIVERSITY 

Paul  Muter  reproaches  Professor 
John  Furedy  for  objecting  to 
the  employment  equity  report 
(Diversity  can  increase  excel- 
lence, May  21).  “Professor  John 
Furedy  apparently  fails  to  recog- 
nize,” Professor  Muter  writes, 
“that  there  are  at  least  two  condi- 
tions under  which  increasing 
diversity  tends  to  increase  excel- 
lence” — the  composition  of 
police  forces  and  the  entry  of 
blacks  into  major  league  base- 
ball. The  examples  are  fine; 
diversity  helps  where  it’s  rele- 
vant. But  is  there  any  evidence 
that  it’s  relevant  in  the  university, 
which  is  what  Professor  Furedy 
wrote  about? 

In  baseball,  blacks  were  not 
merely  discriminated  against, 
they  were  barred  outright  from 
the  entire  structure  of  organized 
baseball.  As  a result,  as  every 
baseball  follower  knows,  a large 
pool  of  talent  built  up  in  the 
Negro  Leagues.  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  pools  of  talented 
physicists,  economists  and 
geneticists  are  denied  entry  into 
the  universities  or  face  barriers 
within  them?  Furthermore,  now 
that  the  barrier  to  black  players 
has  long  gone,  diversity  appears 
irrelevant  in  the  teams’  search 
for  talent.  Performance  is  what 
counts. 

Does  anyone  suggest  that  med- 
ical research  would  be  improved 
if  the  seemingly  disproportionate 
number  of  Jews  and  Chinese  in 
that  field  were  diluted?  In  the 
same  vein,  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sional football  and  especially 
basketball  players  consist  entirely 
of  males  and  mostly  of  blacks. 
Where  are  the  proposals  to 
achieve  diversity  and  thereby 
strengthen  these  teams  by  hiring 
women  and  more  whites? 

What  these  examples  show  is 
that  the  issue  is  not  diversity. 

That  word  is  a euphemism  and 
smokescreen  for  a patronizing 
program  of  social  engineering 
that  has  little  relevance  to  the 
universities. 

James  Robert  Brown  also  takes 
issue  with  Professor  Furedy 
(Diversity  improves  quality  of 
research,  June  10).  His  conclu- 
sion is  emphatic:  “A  diverse 
collection  of  researchers  actually 
improves  the  quality  of  research.” 
But  his  long  letter  contains  not  a 
thing  that  supports  it. 

Leo  Zakuta 
Sociology 

ACADEMIC  DECISIONS 
BASED  ON  RACE  OR  SEX 
A BAD  IDEA 

Professor  James  Robert  Brown 
responded  to  the  hiring  statistics 
provided  by  Kimura  and 
Seligman,  as  cited  by  Furedy  in 
his  letter  of  May  6,  with  anec- 
dotes and  assertions,  supposedly 
in  the  hope  that  the  readers  of 
The  Bulletin  are  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  distinguish  between  a 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Poetic  Justice 


Here  in  Toronto  we  grow  Accus- 
tomed to  a level  of  hyperbole,  to 
use  a 50-cent  word  where  the  expres- 
sion “wild-eyed  local  boosterism”  would 
apply  just  as  nicely.  I was  a young  man 
when  I first  read  about  a scheme  to  turn 
the  waterfront  into  some  improvement 
on  paradise.  City  alderman  Fred  Beavis 
— and  you  haven’t  heard  that  name  for 
a couple  of  decades  — declared  that  this 
new  plan  would  make  Toronto  “the 
most  exciting  city  in  the  world.”  Since 
then  we’ve  heard  the  phrase  “world-class  city”  more 
often  than  we  wanted  to,  and  of  course  it’s  never  quite 
happened. 

Early  last  month  I was  forced,  through  pressure  of 
work,  to  spend  a few  days  in  New  York.  In  that  time 
I saw  Elaine  Stritch  and  Alan  Bates  on  stage,  visited 
many  of  New  York’s  great  taverns,  paid  my  respects  at 
Ground  Zero,  went  to  a show-tune  sing-along  gay  bar 
in  the  Village  and  clapped  eyes  on  a salad  museum.  It 
was  the  last-mentioned  tourist  mecca  that  really 
made  me  say  to  myself.  Only  in  New  York.... 

1 don’t  mean  to  disparage  Toronto.  Where  else 
would  you  find  Casa  Loma  or  the  world’s  tallest  free- 
standing, um,  thingummy?  Nowhere  else,  that’s 
where.  But  you’ll  search  in  vain  for  a salad  museum. 
Not  that  I especially  care  about  salad  museums; 
1 didn’t  even  go  into  the  one  1 saw  in  New  York.  But 
it  made  me  think,  and  that’s  no  small  achievement. 

On  May  23  I trekked  up  to  the  corner  of  Spadina 
and  Bloor,  an  intersection  I visit  less  often  since  the 
CIBC  closed  my  bank  branch,  presumably  to  serve  me 
better.  1 had  been  invited  by  the  mayor  to  help  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  Matt  Cohen  Park  at  the  southeast 
comer.  Unlike  the  mayor  I actually  turned  up,  as  did 
lots  of  people  from  the  literary  community,  up  to  and 
including  Annex  resident  Margaret  Atwood.  We  were 
there  to  pay  tribute  to  a novelist,  short-story  writer, 
poet  and  author  of  children’s  books  and  we  rose  to 


the  occasion.  Songs  were  sung  and 
champagne  was  spilled  on  plaques  that 
reproduced  Cohen’s  words  about 
Spadina.  It  was  a good  event. 

I didn’t  know  Matt  Cohen  well.  The 
first  time  I met  him  was  in  the  late  ’70s 
when  I was  working  in  a bookstore  on 
Yonge  Street.  We  had  invited  him  to 
come  in  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  sign 
books.  At  that  point  he  already  had  a 
number  of  books  in  print  — novels,  col- 
lections of  poems  and  short  stories  — and 
we’d  set  up  a display  at  the  front  of  the  store.  He  spent 
an  hour  with  us,  selling  a book  here  and  a book  there, 
talking  to  us  and  to  people  who  came  in  to  see  him. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a young  lad  came  in,  a boy 
of  perhaps  12.  He  looked  at  our  display  of  books  and 
asked  who  Matt  Cohen  was.  He  was  told  about  a fine 
young  Canadian  writer  etc.,  whereupon  he  shrugged 
and  left  the  store.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  returned 
with  his  parents  and  a sibling  or  two.  It  came  to  pass 
that  the  family  had  come  up  for  the  weekend  from 
Buffalo  and  that  the  boy’s  name  was  — you  may  have 
seen  this  coming  — Matt  Cohen.  His  proud  father 
bought  one  of  each  of  the  seven  books  we  had  on 
display,  which  easily  represented  our  biggest  sale  of 
the  day.  It  taught  me  that  sometimes  people  huy 
books  for  reasons  you  can’t  predict. 

Check  out  Matt  Cohen  Park.  It’s  not  far  from  a 
little  green  space  that  recalls  poet  Gwendolyn 
MacEwen  and  it’s  only  a block  or  so  from  bpNichol 
Lane,  a tribute  to  another  late  local  poet.  We’re  grad- 
ually acknowledging  the  people  who  make  this  city  a 
living,  breathing  organism,  even  if  we’re  inclined  to 
wait  till  they’re  dead.  Maybe  we’re  still  lacking  the  big 
attractions  like  a salad  museum,  but  we’re  getting 
some  of  the  small  things  right. 

Nick  Pashley  buys  and  sells  books  for  the  U of  T 
Bookstore. 


By  Nicholas  Pashley 


group’s  average  response  and  any 
one  individual’s  response  and 
between  a fact-based  argument 
and  an  intuition-based  pro- 
nouncement (Diversity  improves 
quality  of  research,  June  20). 

Brown  is  concerned  that  statis- 
tics that  show  that  women  are 
hired  in  greater  numbers  than 
their  representation  in  the  appli- 
cant pool  are  only  valid  if  one 
combines  tenure-stream  and 
non-tenure-stream  appointments. 
The  University  of  Toronto’s  1999- 
2000  employment  equity  report. 
Table  13,  provides  data  on  exact- 
ly this  point.  Women  were  28 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
tenure -stream  appointments  but 
33.3  per  cent  of  the  new  hires, 
a finding  consistent  with  what 
Kimura  and  Seligman  reported 
for  faculty  appointments  at  UBC, 
SFU  and  UWO. 


Brown  further  clouds  the  dis- 
cussion by  reporting  a study  he 
did  where  women  “obtained  33 
per  cent  of  the  PhDs  but  only  28 
per  cent  of  the  jobs.”  He  did  not 
report  the  more  critical  compari- 
son of  the  percentage  of  new 
hires  of  women  with  the  percent- 
age of  women  in  the  applicant 
pool.  Without  knowing  how 
many  women  applied  for  posi- 
tions, Brown  can  not  logically 
conclude,  based  on  his  data, 
that  female  applicants  were 
discriminated  against. 

Finally,  Brown  assumes  that 
minority  students’  need  for  role 
models  requires  giving  hiring 
preferences  to  minority  appli- 
cants for  faculty  positions.  The 
mere  presence  of  these  minority 
professors,  according  to 
Professor  Brown,  would  then 
improve  the  image  of  his  field 
(philosophy)  “among  black  or 
native  students,  who,  as  result, 
might  come  to  think  the  subject 
has  something  to  do  with  them 
after  all....”  I don’t  know  which 
is  more  irksome:  his  patronizing 
attitude  towards  minority  profes- 
sors and  students  or  his  belief 
that  philosophy  has  merit  to  the 
degree  that  students’  skin  color 
matches  that  of  their  professors. 

Making  academic  decisions 
based  on  race  or  sex  is  always  a 
bad  idea,  whether  done  to  keep 
out  minorities  by  placing  state 
police  swinging  nightsticks  in 
the  entranceway  or  by  having 
Professor  Brown  usher  them 
in  waving  racial  and  gender 
preferences. 

Clive  Seugman 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
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Tel:  (416)  597-1121  

Fax:  (416)  597-2968  T^iADE-WIN^ 

Email:  tradcwindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch,,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appaintment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Boy) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-598-8842 


' Ontario's  fool  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


WE’RE  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 


When  reviewing  your  estate  plans,  consider  including 
a deferred  gift  to  the  UNIVERSITY  o/Toronto, 
Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 

Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  contribute 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Great  Future. 


Gift  Planning  S 

rjr  the  y mversity  of  1 oronto 


GIVING  TO  THE  FUTURE 


Division  of  University  Advancement 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 


21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  M5P  3J3 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 
E-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca  • www.donations.utoronto.ca 


Active  Voice 

From  nuclear  disarmament  to  gay  rights,  U of  T students 
in  the  1960s  made  themselves  heard 


UNLIKE  THE  APOLITICAL  “SILENT  GENERATION’’ 
of  students  of  the  1950s,  students  in  the 
1960s  on  the  whole  were  vocal,  active, 
and  involved  in  a wide  range  of  issues. 
Student  leaders  such  as 
Bob  Rae,  a member  of 
the  Commission  on 
University  Govern- 
ment, established  in 
1968,  and  later  the 
premier  of  Ontario, 
and  Steven  Langdon, 
the  president  of 
the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council  and 
later  an  NDP  member 
of  parliament,  wanted 
to  reform  the 
University  of  Toronto 
in  particular  and 
universities  generally. 

Others,  such  as 
Andrew  Wernick,  a member  of  the  far-left  Students  for 
a Democratic  Society  (SDS)  and  now  a professor  of 
sociology  at  Trent  University,  and  William  Schabas, 
also  a member  of  SDS  and  now  director  of  the  Irish 
Centre  for  Human  Rights  at  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  wanted  more  fundamental,  radical  changes  in 
society  and  the  universities. 

President  Claude  Bissell’s  strategy  was  to  work 
closely  with  the  former  group  and  try  to  prevent  their 
alignment  with  the  more  extreme  students.  The 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  had  experienced 
a major  disturbance  in  1964,  and  universities 
throughout  the  world  were  anticipating  problems. 
After  meeting  some  student  leaders  in  the  spring  of 
1965,  Bissell  noted  in  his  diary,  “There  is  an  ugly 
undercurrent,  deep  and  irrational.” 

There  were  many  reasons  why  students  became 
politically  active  at  universities  throughout  the  world 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1960s.  The  American  civil 
rights  movement  played  a part,  as 
did  — particularly  in  Canada  — 
the  nuclear  disarmament  cam- 
paign. But  the  Vietnam  war  was 
probably  the  most  important  fac- 
tor. “No  political  event,”  wrote  Bob 
Rae  in  his  autobiography,  “so  galva- 
nized opinion  on  the  campus  as 
the  Vietnam  war.”  The  universities, 
many  activist  students  felt,  were 
part  of  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex  that  supported 
the  war.  The  more  extreme 
students  wanted  to  “liberate”  the 
university  from  its  influence.  The 
many  young  men  who  came  to 


Canada  to  avoid  the  American  draft  also  contributed 
to  the  politically  charged  atmosphere  at  universities. 

Many  students  during  the  decade  rejected  parental 
and  other  authority,  and  the  universities  were 

thought  to  be  authori- 
tarian institutions.  The 
permissiveness  that 
came  with  the  birth 
control  pill  as  well  as 
the  drug  culture  con- 
tributed to  this  defi- 
ance of  authority.  The 
1960s  saw  the  creation 
of  Rochdale  College 
on  Bloor  Street,  a large 
high-rise  self-govern- 
ing student  residence, 
officially  unconnected 
with  the  university, 
but  where  many  stu- 
dents and  staff  lived. 
Rochdale  attempted 
alternative  forms  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  some 
of  the  reform  ideas  concerning  the  University  of 
Toronto  emanated  from  the  “college.” 

At  the  end  of  the  decade,  another  lifestyle  issue, 
sexual  orientation,  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  active  organization  on  the  campus.  In  the  fall  of 
1969,  after  the  liberalization  of  the  criminal  code,  the 
first  gay  and  lesbian  group  m Toronto  and  on  any 
Canadian  campus  — the  University  of  Toronto 
Homophile  Association  — was  formed.  Jearld 
Moldenhauer,  a research  assistant  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  who  would  later  establish  the  Glad  Day 
Bookstore  and  help  found  the  gay  liberation  maga- 
zine The  Body  Politic,  placed  a four-line  classified 
advertisement  m the  Varsity,  asking  others  to  join  in 
setting  up  an  organization.  The  first  meeting  drew  16 
people  — 15  men  and  1 woman. 

“In  little  more  than  a year,”  political  science 
professor  David  Rayside  has  written,  “the  group,  under 
us  first  president  Charlie  Hill,  a grad- 
uate student  in  an  history  and  later  a 
curator  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  had  established  a significant 
community  profile  in  and  beyond  the 
City  of  Toronto,  challenging  discnm- 
ination  in  law,  in  policing,  and  other 
arenas  ...  It  was  soon  spawning,” 
Rayside  went  on  to  state,  “activist 
development  beyond  the  campus.” 
Two  decades  later,  Rayside  himself 
would  organize  the  Committee  on 
Homophobia  on  the  campus,  and 
ten  years  after  that  he  would  help 
introduce  a sexual  diversity  studies 
program  at  University  College. 


Pride  parade,  1 999 


On  March  15,  1827,  Kingls 
College  — the  precursor  to 
the  University  of  Toronto 
— was  granted  its  royal 
charter  hy  King  George  IV. 
As  part  of  the  celebration 
of  1 75  years  of  Great 
Minds,  The  Bulletin  will 
feature  excerpts  from  The 
University  of  Toronto: 
A History,  written  hy 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Martin  Friedland  of  law. 
More  excerpts  can  be 
found  at  www.utoronto.ca. 


DENTALCARE 


DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH  (416)  923-3386 

25  CHARLES  ST.  W.  TORONTO  M4Y  2R4 


GENERAL  & COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 

•AAosfer  Card  G Viso  occepred  •Convenienr  hours  G locorion  (oeor  Doy  G DIoor) 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students  that  support 
YOUR  University  of  Toronto  ww^.affmity.utoronto.ca 


muB  B muj  urns 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available 
home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking, 
laundry.  10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hos- 
pitals, E-mail:  info@lrmoluxhomes.com; 
Web  site  www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416- 
275-3736. 

Annex  Bloor/Brunswick.  One-year  sab- 
batical rental.  Large  3-storey  furnished 
home.  Summer  2002  to  summer  2003. 
Brunswick  Avenue  half-block  above  Bloor. 
Many  bedrooms,  studies,  laundry,  deck, 
garden.  Parking.  Steps  to  U of  T and 
subway.  No  pets/smoking.  $4,000/month, 
utilities  and  satellite  TV  included.  416- 
961-7693;  ashaplro@yorku.ca 

2-bedroom  furnished  house.  Quiet 
street,  good  neighbours.  Close  to 
Beaches,  bike  trail,  cinemas,  adjacent 
park,  swimming  pool,  hockey  rink.  Walk 
to  subway  and  College  streetcar.  Eat-in 
kitchen,  dining-living  room.  Hardwood 
floors,  neutral  decor.  Desk,  book- 
shelves. Deck,  outdoor  furniture,  BBQ. 
Garden,  parking  2 cars.  Includes  dishes, 
appliances,  TV,  VCR,  stereo.  Washer 
dryer.  Rent  includes  heat,  water,  elec- 
tricity. $1,500  month  inclusive. 
Available  July  6.  ger_maguire@ 
hotmail.com 

Walmer/Heath  Street.  Large  sunny 
one-bedroom  apartment  available  immedi- 
ately. Steps  from  St.  Clair  West  subway  and 
Spadina  Village.  Excellent  hardwood  floors 
and  new  kitchen.  $1,225.  Contact  Tom, 
202-966-1870  or  Betty,  416-944-0343  and 
ask  for  apartment  1605.  E-mail: 
tjh@math.umd.edu 

Bright,  dean,  renovated  bachelor 
and  1 -bedroom  apartments  off 

Avenue  Road  just  north  of  Dupont.  Easy 
access  to  downtown  campus  with  TTC 
stop  just  outside  your  door.  For  further 
information  contact  416-923-1127  or 
rental@istar.ca 

Luxury  renovated  rental  apart- 
ments. Easy  access  to  Yonge  subway  line. 
Amenities  include  central  air,  indoor  pool, 
tennis  court,  exercise  room,  concierge,  tuck 
shop  and  laundry.  Junior  1, 1 -bedroom  and 
2 -bedroom  suites.  Call  416-923-4291  or  e- 
mail  rental@istar.ca 

Beautiful  sabbatical  home. 

Downtown  (Bloor/Dovercourt)  August 
2002  — August  2003,  Renovated  house 
with  yard.  2 storeys,  3 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms -I-  fully  renovated  basement. 
Parking,  CAC,  dishwasher.  4 minutes  from 
subway.  Near  campus.  $2, 100/month. 
Furnished.  Phone:  416-516-0888;  e-mail: 
burdenproof@hotmail.com 

Avenue  Road  between  Eglinton  & 
Lawrence.  Immaculate  1 -bedroom  base- 
ment apartment  in  fully  renovated  North 
Toronto  triplex.  Large  open  kitchen  and 
living  area,  separate  bedroom  and  large 
bathroom.  Lots  of  room  for  one  or  a 
couple.  Separate  entrance,  laundry,  stor- 
age, garden.  $900  inclusive.  Available 
immediately.  Call  416-544-9253  or  carolec 
©yorku.ca 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment. 

Private  entrance,  fully  furnished,  bright, 
immaculate  quiet.  Security,  laundry,  air- 
conditioned,  steps  to  streetcar  or  1 5 min- 
utes to  Pape  station.  $675  per  month  plus 
utilities.  Available  September  1,  2002. 
Days,  416-585-4499;  evenings,  416-466- 
7509. 

Unfurnished,  targe,  bright,  top  2 
floors  of  house,  2 bedrooms  -i-  laundry, 
balconies.  Central  West  TO.  Available  July 
1.  $1,600.  416-532-0649. 


Yonge/Finch.  2 -i-  bedroom,  nicely  fur- 
nished house,  prime  location,  near  subway, 
other  amenities,  garden,  5 appliances,  A/C, 
2-car  drive,  suits  academic  couple, 
$1, 200/month  4-  utilities,  available  August 
15,  416-226-9616/416-597-1440,  ext. 
6906. 

Furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bathroom 
condo  for  rent  August  15  — May  31, 
2003.  Air-conditioned,  handicap  accessible, 
one  indoor  parking  spot.  St.  Clair  at 
Avenue  Road  area  (near  everything).  Rent 
$2,200/month.Tel:  416-966-3675. 

Cozy  2-bedroom  upper  floor  of  a 
home  in  Danforth/Coxwell  area.  15 

minutes  to  U of  T.  Close  to  all  amenities.  2- 
car  parking,  large  backyard  and  garden, 
bay  window,  3 appliances,  4-piece  bath. 
$1, 375/month  + 75%  utilities.  Available 
immediately.  416-424-4145  or  nilla. 
corvaro@utoronto.ca 

Broadview/Danforth.  Charming  reno- 
vated home.  Open  concept,  skylights;  2 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  Jacuzzi;  large  gar- 
den, all  new  appliances.  Quiet,  tree-lined 
street,  3 blocks  to  subway.  $1,650  +.  416- 
463-7479. 

Annex/Admiral  Road.  1 -bedroom 
apartment  on  3rd  floor  of  quiet  home. 
Cathedral  ceilings,  wooden  beams,  white 
stucco  interior.  Air-conditioned,  all  new 
appliances.  Suit  mature  single  academic, 
professional.  $ 1,400/month  includes  utili- 
ties. Short  walk  to  U ofT.  No  pets.  41 6-924- 
8976,  leave  message. 

Avenue  & Lawrence.  September  2002 
— June  2003.  Newly  renovated  detached 
furnished  house,  3 + 1 bedrooms,  4 bath- 
rooms. Luxurious  ensuite  bathroom  and 
upstairs  study  overlooking  garden;  bright 
open  kitchen;  main-floor  family  room  and 
powder  room;  finished  basement;  5 appli- 
ances; A/C;  fireplace;  hardwood  floors; 
large  private  garden.  Steps  from  bus  and 
shopping.  $3,500/month  -i-  utilities.  416- 
978-0293  k.davis@utoronto.ca 

Avenue  Road/Macpherson.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Furnished  fully  equipped  basement 
bachelor  in  quiet  home.  New  appliances. 
Laundry  access.  Separate  entrance.  Cable. 
No  smoking/pets.  $925  inclusive.  Suit  one. 
July  1 . E-mail:  cooney@booksforbusiness.com; 
tel:  416-944-0832. 

Oufferin  and  Dupont.  2-storey,  5-room 
house  with  1 full  washroom  and  a large 
kitchen.  Near  shopping  and  transit.  $1,200 
+ utilities.  Call  cell  416-566-6233  or 
evenings  416-535-0961. 

Home  for  rent.  Central,  peaceful  loca- 
tion, 2 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  eat-in 
kitchen,  large  deck  off  dining  room,  no 
pets,  no  smokers.  References.  Short-term 
lease.  $2, 100/month  plus  utilities.  416- 
489-5234. 

High  Park.  4 bedrooms  in  large  house, 
pleasant  yard,  family  neighbourhood,  close 
to  shopping,  public  transport.  Use  of  our 
car  if  desired;  September  2002  — July 
2003;  $2, 300/month  inclusive; 

hskura@sympatico.ca  or  416-588-4571. 

Executive  furnished  condo.  Available 
immediately  for  short-/long-term  lease  in 
Minto  Plaza,  Elm  Street.  1 bedroom,  1 'h 
bathrooms  with  large  living  area.  Marble 
foyer,  kitchen,  bathroom,  Jacuzzi  with 
separate  shower,  high  floor.  All  amenities: 
24-hour  security,  gym,  pool,  lounge. 
$1, 975/month.  Please  call  416-591-6506. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Spacious,  furnished 
4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen,  large 
family  room,  two  full  bathrooms,  study, 
central  air.  Excellent  schools,  garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Available  mid-June 
2002  for  one  year  +,  416-783-2239. 
sfisher373@aol.com 

Furnished  1 -bedroom.  Spacious  unit  in 
beautiful  historic  Annex  building.  Steps  to 
U of  X subway,  Bloor  St./Yorkville.  A/C, 


large  private  terrace,  laundry  and  parking 
available  on-site.  Available  September  1 
for  one  year.  $1,850  per  month  inclusive, 
416-929-6381. 

Christie/Davenport  area.  3-bedroom 
house,  two  storeys,  hardwood  floors,  5 
appliances,  new  bathroom,  garden/patio, 
quiet,  treed  street,  close  to  parks  & TTC, 
easy  access  to  downtown  campus. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished  to  be  negotiated. 
$1,800 -I- utilities.  416-536-0990. 

Annex/Brunswick.  Semi-furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Renovated  Victorian 
duplex,  bright  and  spacious.  Campus, 
subway  and  most  everything  within  five 
minutes.  Deck  with  verdant  canopy  and 
surrounding.  Quiet.  $1,150.  September  — 
April/May.  Flexible.  416-763-9803. 

Queen  West.  Detached  2-storey  historic 
house.  Furnished  1 -bedroom  plus  den/ 
guestroom  and  additional  couch/bed. 
Enclosed  private  patio,  dishwasher/wash- 
er/dryer, high-speed  Internet.  Close  to 
major  parks.  July  1 to  September  30. 
$1,450  monthly  plus  hydro.  416-536-0483; 
pshaw@chas5.utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  rental  downtown.  Late 
August/September  2002  to  2003. 
Furnished  4-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
street.  Yard,  garage,  appliances.  Short  walk 
to  shopping  and  cafes  of  Little  Italy.  10 
minutes  by  public  transit  to  U of  T.  $2,000 
plus  utilities.  psakuls@sympatico.ca;  416- 
534-1 41 6,  Peter  or  Yvonne. 

Avenue  Road/Bloor.  Fully  furnished 
bachelor  apartment  with  separate  eat-in 
kitchen  in  quiet  home.  Separate  front 
entrance.  Suits  one.  References.  No  smok- 
ing/pets. $900/month.  Available.  416-972- 
0743. 

1-year  sublet  King/Crawford.  New  bi- 
level unfurnished  townhouse.  3 bedrooms, 

2 baths,  7 new  appliances.  Parking  includ- 
ed. Close  to  all  amenities.  Suitable  for  vis- 
iting faculty  and  families.  $2,100  -i-  utili- 
ties. 416-516-5298,  dchee@sympatico.ca 

Eglinton/Mt.  Pleasant.  3-bedroom  fur- 
nished house,  living  room,  dining  room, 
study.  Parking,  steps  from  transportation. 
Wonderful  location  with  many  restaurants 
and  cinemas.  $1,800  a month.  Long  or 
short  term.  416-324-8493  or  705-687- 
8294. 

Newly  renovated  3-bedroom  house. 

Bathurst  and  Bloor  area.  Large  kitchen  and 
living  room,  2 bathrooms,  backyard  includ- 
ed, available  August  1.  $2,000.  Louis  or 
Mirella  at  416-537-4202. 

Annex/Robert  Street.  Apartment  for 
rent,  U ofT  vicinity.  Renovated  (can  be  fur- 
nished), sunny  upper  2 floors  with  private 
entrance.  Deck,  washer/dryer,  hardwood 
floors,  skylight,  stained-glass  windows. 
Security,  cable,  A/C.  For  one  person  only. 
No  dogs.  $1,280  plus  utilities.  September 
1.416-927-1941. 

Bloor/St.  George.  Bright  top-floor  fur- 
nished apartment,  1 bedroom  + 1 mezza- 
nine study /bedroom.  Walk-out  balcony, 
skylight.  Modern  condo.  Ideal  for  visiting 
faculty.  Non-smokers,  no  pets.  Includes 
heating,  water  and  electricity.  Appliances 
include  washer/dryer.  August  — May  (flex- 
ible). $1, 750/month.  Call  cell  647-222- 
3592. 

Annex  area.  Fully  furnished,  newly  reno- 
vated large  one-bedroom  condo  with  bal- 
cony that  offers  great  view  of  the  city. 
Outdoor  pool,  sauna,  laundry  and  parking 
available  in  building.  Close  to  U ofT,  sub- 
way, shops  and  restaurants.  $1, 600/month 
(negotiable)  including  utilities.  12  to  15 
months  lease.  Please  call  416-928-9934. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 


housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  July  1.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $ 1,695/month,  includes  utilities. 
Maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

Bloor/Dufferin.  Charming  main  floor 
garden  apartment,  bright,  tasteful  furnish- 
ings, eat-in  kitchen,  skylight,  ceiling  fans, 
window  A/C.  July  1 — September  30, 
flexible,  garage,  steps  to  subway,  no 
smoking/pets.  $1,200  inclusive.  References. 
416-588-7430. 

Queen  Street  West.  Large  3-bedroom 
Victorian  apartment  above  store,  hard- 
wood floors,  10-ft.  ceilings,  large  balcony, 
eat-in  kitchen,  15  minutes  to  campus, 
24-hour  amenities.  No  pets/smoking. 
$1, 500/month  -i-  utilities.  Available  July. 
416-534-3262  (days);  mary.tsamis 
©utoronto.ca 

Great  sabbatical  house,  close  to  uni- 
versity, hospitals,  and  transporta- 
tion. September  2002  — May  2003  (flex- 
ible). Fully  furnished  with  three  bedrooms, 
study,  family  room  (or  5 bedrooms),  2 'h 
bathrooms,  large  renovated  eat-in  kitchen, 
garden,  deck,  5 appliances,  laundry,  piano, 
parking,  quiet  street,  across  from  park. 
$3,000  (Canadian)  plus  utilities.  Call  Patty 
at  416-531-5525  or  e-mail  pliner@psych. 
utoronto.ca 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped  upper  duplex.  Private 
entrance,  2 levels,  2 bedrooms,  6 appli- 
ances (with  ensuite  washer/dryer)  + TV 
cable,  VCR,  etc.  A/C,  parking  & utilities, 
$2,500  per  month.  416-924-8872  or 
marybill@sympatico.ca 

Oakwood/St.  Clair.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished, sunny,  spacious  family  home.  3 
bedrooms;  3 full  baths,  den,  study.  All 
amenities.  Deck,  garage,  parking  pad.  Near 
TTC,  shopping.  Non-smokers,  no  pets. 
References.  July  1 — August  2002.  $2,000/ 
month  +.  416-652-3888;  richard. 

marshall@utoronto,ca 

Annex  3-storey  family  house.  Well- 
appointed  kitchen,  patio  and  large  garden. 
8-minute  walk  to  U of  T and  2 subways. 
Available  August  2002.  $2, 000/month 
inclusive.  416-944-8291  or  pgkenn® 
rogers.com 

Close  to  city  centre  and  university. 

5-minute  walk  from  subway.  Bright,  fur- 
nished home  near  Danforth  on  Broadview. 
Parking,  pool,  laundry,  quiet.  Responsible, 
non-smoking  adult  or  adults  for  2 months 
(July  & August).  $5,000  for  2 months. 
Contart  judit@sympatico.ca 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard.  Minutes  from 
Ryerson  and  U ofT  campuses.  Qn-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately,  41 6-979-0028. 

For  lease,  Don  Mills  and  Eglinton.  3- 

bedroom  condominium  overlooking  404. 
Access  to  swimming  pool,  weight  room, 
laundry  room.  1 'h  bathrooms.  Close  to 
schools,  shopping  public  transport  and 
highways.  Asking  $1, 350/month  including 
utilities  and  basic  cable,  Contaa  Jeff  at 
416-821-6729  or  905-853-6729, 

Dupont  8i  Christie.  Luxury  renovated 
3-bedroom  townhouse.  All  amenities: 
A/C,  deck,  laundry,  beautiful  kitchen. 
Bright,  spacious,  quiet  street,  steps  to 
shops,  cafes,  transit,  etc.  $1,800  plus 
utilities.  416-531-2968.  Must  see  to 
believe! 

Summer  sublet  (July  and/or  August). 

Beautiful,  bright  2-bedroom,  upper 
level  in  renovated  Victorian  house. 
Palmerston/College,  tree-lined,  quiet 
street  walk  to  U of  T.  Furnished,  5 appli- 
ances, deck,  hardwood,  parking. 
$1,800/month.  416-944-0241. 


Regal  Heights  (Oakwood/St.  Clair 
Avenue).  Absolutely  stunning,  impecca- 
ble, newly  renovated,  luxury  2-bedroom 
basement.  Self-contained,  private 
entrance,  5 brand-new  appliances: 
microwave,  refrigerator,  stove,  washer, 
dryer.  Radiant  floor  heating,  tiles,  chair  rail, 
natural  wood,  4-piece  bathroom,  recessed 
lighting,  french  door,  Venetian  blinds. 
Public  transportation,  shops,  restaurants, 
tree-lined  street  late  Victorian  house. 
Cable,  electricity,  heating,  water  included. 
$1, 350/month.  No  smoking/pets. 
References.  Available  immediately.  416- 
656-8049. 

Avenue/Eglinton  — Location! 
Location!  Suit  staff  or  faculty.  2-bedroom 
duplex,  main  floor,  quiet  street  porch, 
parking,  hardwood  floors,  clean,  TTC,  walk 
to  subway,  near  bus,  park  stores.  $1,295. 
Heat  water  included.  Available  August. 
416-787-2506. 

Furnished  rooms  available  immedi- 
ately on  St.  George.  Two  bright  single 
rooms  in  newly  renovated  basement  10 
minutes  to  campus.  Private  entrance. 
$545/$575  includes  access  to  fridge, 
microwave,  laundry,  cable,  patio.  Share 
toilet  and  shower.  41 6-927-0678. 

U of  T visitors.  Beaches.  Short-term 
accommodation  available.  5-minute  walk 
from  boardwalk,  20  minutes  via  TTC  (at 
door)  to  campus.  One- bedroom,  newly  ren- 
ovated, cozy,  bright  basement  apartment 
Self-contained  and  fully  equipped  with 
microwave,  cable  TV,  all  linens,  etc. 
$875/month  for  one.  Second  person  extra. 
Available  July  1.  E-mail,  ladypaula® 
sympatico.ca 

Easy  walking  distance  to  the  univer- 
sity, Coilege/Bathurst  area.  Bright  2- 
bedroom  upper  floor  in  a home,  eat-in 
kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  air  conditioning, 
no  smoking/no  pets,  quiet  $ 1,600/month 
including  utilities.  Available  July  1.  905- 
820-1094.  tmcabe@eol.ca 

Spadina/Bloor.  Bright  attractive  one- 
bedroom,  great  view,  large  balcony,  securi- 
ty, outdoor  pool,  laundry  on  floor,  air-con- 
ditioned, excellent  closet  space.  Available 
June  28.  Summer  rental  $1, 250/month.  Full 
year,  $1, 275/month  inclusive.  Telephone 
416-961-5343. 

Royal  York  & Bloor.  Close  to  subway,  all 
amenities.  Newly  renovated,  spacious,  self- 
contained,  executive  suite.  Non-smoking, 
clean,  professional.  Utilities  included, 
$1,300  monthly.  Available  July  1,  2002. 
Please  call  during  evenings,  41 6-239-8750. 

Broadview  & Danforth.  Short-term 
rental  near  subway.  Furnished,  2 bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  bathroom.  Clean,  cable 
and  will  have  air  conditioning.  Suits 
mature  students,  non-smoking.  $1,300 
monthly.  416-463-1777. 

Rosedale.  Basement,  spacious  2-bed- 
room, totally  renovated  kitchen,  bath,  liv- 
ing room.  $ 1,400/month,  available  August 
1.416-964-6229, 

Bioor/Ossington.  Lovely  2-room  fur- 
nished bachelor.  Main  floor  Victorian 
house,  private  entrance,  full  kitchen  with 
skylight,  renovated  3-piece  bathroom. 
Near  subway.  Street  parking.  Available 
short  or  longer  term.  $890/month  inclu- 
sive. Call  416-588-8038,  fax  536-8622, 
jossdesign@sympatico.ca 

Riverdaie.  Executive  open  concept,  2- 
bedroom  house,  hardwood,  5 appliances, 
large  kitchen,  CAC.  English  garden  with 
large  deck  Very  quiet  street.  No 
pets/smokers.  Close  to  TTC.  September  1. 
$1,8.50  -t-  utilities.  Call  416-461-0422. 

Jane  & Bloor  bachelor  basement 
apartment  with  separate  entrance  for 
rent.  Available  immediately  and  includes, 
cable,  utilities  and  shared  access  to  washer/ 
dryer.  Approx.  20-25  minutes  to  U of  T. 
$650  a month.  Please  call  416-769-9954. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rentals  Required 

Post-doc  from  MIT  and  Canadian 
fiancee  seek  1 -bedroom  plus  study  for 
August/September,  Annex/Little  Italy  or 
walking  distance  to  U of  T preferred.  617- 
491  -4735,  michelleransom@lsealumni.com 


Shared 


Yonge  & Eglinton.  Looking  for  female 
roommate  to  share  space.  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  triplex.  Large  eat-in  kitchen, 
living  room,  dining  room  and  balcony, 
storage  space  and  laundry  in  building. 
Call  416-875-3247. 

Seeking  a faculty  member  of  U of  T 
to  share  our  home.  Share  kitchen,  living 
room  and  laundry  facilities,  private  bed- 
room for  S700/month.  We  are  quiet,  non- 
smoking people.  Conveniently  located 
Bloor/lslington  subway.  Bus  37  stops  right 
at  our  driveway,  20  minutes  to  get  to  the 
centre  of  town.  If  interested  in  meeting 
with  us,  please  call  416-231-5877  and  ask 
to  speak  to  Danielle. 

University  student  wanted  to  share 
condo.  Non-smoker,  female.  Price  S675. 
24-hour  security  at  High  Park  Area.  Please 
call  Sophie,  416-762-6098. 

Adelaide/John.  Room  to  let  in  converted 
1,500  sq.  ft.  industrial  loft.  1 -minute  walk 
to  campus.  1 50  sq.  ft.  bedroom  with  loft. 
Share  bathroom,  large  kitchen,  huge  living 
space.  Beautifully  decorated,  urban  and 
stylish.  Large  factory  windows.  Quiet, 
responsible,  non-smoker.  Vegetarian  a 
bonus.  Short-term  negotiable.  $800  includ- 
ing utilities.  416-506-0252. 

Yonge/Davisville.  Smoke-free.  Share 
kitchen,  living  room,  dining  room,  balcony, 
semi-private  bath.  Laundry  facilities,  sub- 
way, shopping,  2 cats,  other  amenities. 
$800  includes  utilities,  cable  and  shared 
phone.  Parking  extra.  Contact  416-913- 
0507  or  machinrose@mail2pisces.com 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Roberts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 


phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets.  Quiet 
and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1  @compuserve.com  or  41 6-200-4037. 

Restored  Victorian  home.  Walk  to 
Roberts  Library,  rooms  with  shared  bath 
from  $75/night.  Private  suite  from 
$1 00/night.  416-588-0560;  e-mail 
annexguesthouse@canada.com;  Web 
annexguesthouse.com 

Hotel  alternative.  Bachelor  apartment, 
luxury  building,  Bloor  and  St.  George. 
Kitchen,  washer,  dryer,  air  conditioning. 
Available  June  21  to  July  21, 1 week  $400, 
2 weeks  $700.  Call  N.  Macdonald,  416- 
968-1720. 

Pied  a terre  on  St.  George.  Two  bright, 
single  rooms  in  newly  renovated  base- 
ment, 10  minutes  to  campus.  Private 
entrance.  No  breakfast,  but  $150  per  week 
includes  access  to  fridge,  microwave,  laun- 
dry, cable,  patio.  Share  toilet  and  shower. 
416-927-0678. 


Overseas 


Amalfi  coast  — Positano,  Italy.  B & B, 

double  room,  private  bath  in  romantic 
seafront  villa,  garden  terrace  looking 
across  straight  to  Capri;  private  excursions 
and  personal  chef  available  at  reasonable 
rates.  $850  per  week,  inesgordi@libero.it 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment,  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  41 6-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical 
Psychologist.  Thirty-five  years'  coun- 
selling experience.  Adult,  couple,  teenage 
and  intergenerational  (i.e.,  adult  child  and 
his/her  parent)  psychotherapies.  Self- 
esteem. Depression.  Anger.  Loss.  Worry. 
Stress  management.  Coaching.  Heart- 
healthy  lifestyle  changes.  U of  T extended 
health  care  benefits  partially  or  totally 
covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue  West. 
416-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 


Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport,ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety, 
depression,  phobia  or  relationship  issues. 
Location:  1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409 
— Medical  Arts  Building. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  LJ  of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis),  416-469-6317. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative 
process  that  enables  separating  couples  to 
develop  their  own  solutions  to  issues  such 
as  custody  and  support.  The  reduced  con- 
flict has  immediate  and  long-lasting  bene- 
fit for  all  parties.  Peggy  Q'Leary,  M.Ed., 
C. Psych,  Assoc.  41 6-324-9444. 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  — teach  English;  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  — 
September  2002).  TESQL  teacher  certificate 
course  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE 


information  pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 

Post-doc  fellows  moving  to 
Toronto?  We'll  find  a home/apartment  in 
the  best  neighbourhoods  and  the  best 
schools  and  childcare,  help  you  get  a bank 
account,  driver's  licence  and  more.  We'll 
help  relieve  stress  and  ensure  your  family's 
happiness.  Call  Settle  in  Toronto  Relocation 
Services  for  a free  quotation.  416-481- 
2764  or  www.settleintoronto.com 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital,  sub- 
way, on  the  Danforth.  For  more  information 
call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416-759-7572. 

MELALEUCA  — THE  WELLNESS  COM- 
PANY. (A)  Therapeutic,  standardized 
herbal  supplements,  (B)  natural  hypo-aller- 
genic personal  care  products,  (C)  safe,  non- 
toxic, effective  and  cheaper  household, 
cleaning  and  laundry  products,  (D)  Nicole 
Miller  Skincare  & Cosmetics  (40%  off 
retail).  Choose  to  be  healthy.  CALL  DAVI: 
416-921-0663. 

Spanish  classes.  Communicative 
method.  Also  teaching  of  foreign  language 
certificate,  English  or  Spanish. 
July-September  6.  For  more  information 
and/or  to  register,  call  416-428-9000.  180 
Bloor  St.  W.  2nd  floor  at  Global  Village. 
Web  site:  www.canadamexico.com 

Bay-Dundas  store.  3,700  sq.  ft.,  air  con- 
ditioning, view,  ground  floor,  low  rent,  suit 
any  retail  or  office  use.  416-410-6525. 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a learsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
Fcir  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@uioronto.ca. 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
NEW  PATIENTS  WELCOME 
MACINTOSH  CLINIC 


Phone;  416-978-4678  : Fax  : 41 6-97  (-2846 
www.macintoshclinic.ca 


UolT  Sfaft  cmd  Faculty 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot 
Orthotics  may  be  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T Green  Shield 


health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation 
& Foot  Analysis,  call  our  message 
centre  at  (416)  337-2671 

FITNESS 

APPRAISERS 

ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR 
Jane/Bloor  - Lawrence  East 
(416)  337-2671 


Really  good  food  that  just 
happens  to  be  vegetarian! 

Cosmopolitan  buffet  with 
delicious  options:  avocado 
in  capers  vinaigreltc,  kasha  and 
sweet  potatoes,  leek  pot  pie, 
lasagna,  maple  symp  pie, 
coffee  mousse  cake. 

LianseJ  for  wine  and  beer  Open  daily. 

655  Bay  St. 

(enter  off  Elm) 

(416)  596-9364 

toronto.com/  lecommensal 


We  are  a lO-mlnute  walk  from  many 
downtown  theatres.  Inquire  about  $3.00 
parking  for  dinner  & show. 

# ^ # t 


Reach  a circulafion  of  14,500 
on  3 campuses  and  9 teaching 
hospitals.  Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in 
The  Bulletin 

For  details  and  deadlines, 
please  call  4 1 6-978-2 1 06 
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EVENTS 


SEMINARS 

Interval  Solutions  of  Some 
Optimization  Problems. 

Monday,  June  24 

Grigori  Litvinov,  International  Sophus 
Lie  Centre,  Moscow.  Library,  Fields 
Institute,  222  College  St.  10  a.m. 
Computer  Science 

Algorithms  for  Statistical 
Machine  Translation. 

Monday,  June  14 

Prof.  Kevin  Knight,  University  of 
Southern  California.  266  Pratt  Building. 
1 1 a.m.  Computer  Science 

Identifying  Novel  Targets  of 
Chemotherapy  Resistance 
Using  a Genome- Wide 
Approach. 

Monday,  June  24 

Dr.  Isabella  Tai,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  4 p.m. 
Samuel  Lunenjeld  Research  Institute 


MEETINGS  & 

CONFERENCES 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  June  Tl 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


EXHIBTIONS 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Arts  and  Science  Book  Fair. 

To  August  30 

Exhibition  of  180  books  published  from 
May  2000  to  May  2002  showcasing  the 
diversity  of  scholarship  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science.  Foyer,  second  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

Great  Books  by  Great  Grads. 

July  2 to  August  30 
Books  by  graduates  of  arts  and  science; 
in  conjunction  with  175th  anniversary. 
Display  area,  first  floor.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m,;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
John  Strachan’s  Library. 

To  September  1 

An  exhibition  of  books  from  the  library 
of  John  Strachan,  founder  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Trinity 


College;  in  celebration  of  U of  T’s  175th 
anniversary  and  Trinity’s  150th. 
Saunderson  Rare  Books  Room,  John  W 
Graham  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11:45  p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
11:45  p.m. 


U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
A Proposed  Gift  of  Russian 
and  Greek  Icons  From  the 
Collection  of  Dr.  John 
Foreman. 

To  September  28 

Russian  and  Greek  icons.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Historical  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  30 

Walking  tours  of  the  historic  St.  George 
campus.  Nona  Macdonald  Visitors 
Centre.  Monday  to  Friday,  10:30  a.m.,  1 
and  2:30  p.m.  Information:  416-978- 
5000. 


• Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infections 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

• Diabetic  foot  care 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

• X-ray  on-site 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 

(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 
HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiotric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Fax:(416)  967-9294 


If  Your  Body  Aches 


Neck  pain 
Back  pain 
Hip  pain 
Knee  pain 
Ankle  pain 
General  Foot  Pain 
Arch  pain 
Heel  pain 


Could  It  Be  Your  Feet? 

YOU  MAY  EEAVE  FOOT  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CAN  LEAD  TO  ADDITIONAL  ACHES  & PAINS 


(ProfessionaC TamiCy  (Footcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS 
Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  ; 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


before  you  sign 
another  mailing 
machine  lease! 


If  Mail  is  important 
to  your  department, 

the  New 

Canada  Post  Regulations 
should  be  too! 


S160  Folder  Inserter 


1J75  Digital  Mailing  Machine 

if 


neopost 

1-800-387-5309 

www.neopost.ca 


Pciylesslkmrel 


416-922-8835 
1 -866-700-TRIP 


|USA: 

|USA/ CANADA; 

1 EUROPE: 

Is.  AMERICA/INT.  1 

From: 

From: 

From; 

From; 

Dallas 

$325 

Nashville 

290 

London 

720 

Lima 

675 

Mami 

290 

Orlando 

290 

Paris 

790 

Buenos  Aires 

985 

Detroit 

290 

Philadelphia 

250 

Amsterdam 

820 

Sao  Paulo 

760 

Denver 

425! 

St,  Louis 

285 

Brussels 

820 

Barbados 

694 

Houston 

325 

Honolulu 

740 

Frankfurt 

840 

Nassau 

347 

New  Orleans 

300 

Ft  Lauderdale 

290 

Rome 

920 

Montego  Bay 

419 

Phoenix 

375 

Ft  Msers 

290 

Budapest 

925 

Havana 

538 

Atlanta 

290 

Memphis 

285 

Bucharest 

998 

INTERNATIONA 

0. 

Boston 

260 

ICANAOA;  I 

Manchester 

720 

Tel  Aviv 

$930 

San  Antonio 

390 

Vancouver 

$408 

Glasgow 

698 

Bombay 

1225 

Los  Angeles 

375 

Calgary 

328 

Dublin 

820 

Delhi 

1225 

Las  Vegas 

375 

Winnipeg 

424 

Munich/Ham. 

840 

Johannesburg 

1520 

San  Francisco 

375 

Edmonton 

500 

Dusseldorf 

840 

Hong  Kong 

1499 

Chicago 

290 

Halifax 

368 

Sofia 

955 

Sydney 

1895 

Charlotte 

290 

Montreal 

158 

Mian 

920 

Brisbane 

1895 

Mnneapolis 

290 

St  John’s 

458 

Madrid 

880 

Auckland 

1817 

New  York 

260 

Ottawa 

158 

Malaga 

930 

Singapore 

1425 

A!1  obo\'C  co.sis  r^oy  cr  ot'-ol-  -AitriOut  • '-.ctice  ana  oie  bosed  or.  .spoco  Gvoilani!ft\' 
G>'CS  socuMv  !G<f)s  OTpc-r  .sp'viuo  ••.’■'Grijo  Gud  Aoc-kond  surcHG^aos  are  not  -nciodr.'G. 
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FORUM 


U of  T conferred  honorary  degrees  on  17  distinguished  individuals  during  convocation  ceremonies  this  month. 

Here  is  a brief  sample  of  what  some  of  them  had  to  say. 


Language  is  the  basis  of  everyone’s 
identity.  When  the  explorers  landed  on 
our  shores,  500  years  ago,  our  native 
ancestors  greeted  them  with  honesty 
compassion  and  respect.  Nevertheless,  1 have 
always  wondered  about  communication.  How 
did  they  first  communicate? 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  made  the  effort  to 
learn  our  languages  and  in  doing  so  fostered  a 
greater  understanding  of  who  our  ancestors 
really  were.  My  thoughts  today  are,  What  hap- 
pened to  that  initial  understanding  and  true 
desire  to  find  out  about  the  keepers  of  this  land? 
How  much  do  we  turn  back  time  and  revisit 
those  initial  feelings  of  mutual  learning, 
compassion,  understanding  and  respect? 

There  is  one  problem  with  turning  back  time. 
Our  language  and  the  meaning  of  words  have 
changed  so  drastically.  Fast  food  was  what  you 
ate  during  Lent.  Closets  were  for  clothes,  not  for 
coming  out  of.  Bunnies  were  small  rabbits  and 
rabbits  were  not  Volkswagens.  Designer  Jeans 
were  scheming  girls  named  Jean  and  having  a 
meaningful  relationship  meant  getting  along 
with  your  cousins.  Time-shanng  meant  togeth- 
erness, not  condominiums.  A chip  meant  a 
piece  of  wood  and  hardware  meant  hardware. 
Making  out  referred  to  how  you  did  on  your 
exam,  grass  was  mowed,  coke  was  a drink  and 
pot  was  something  you  cooked  in.  Rock  music 
was  grandma’s  lullaby  and  aids  were  helpers  in 
the  principal’s  office. 

As  you  can  see,  our  words  are  the  same,  but 
the  meanings  sure  have  changed.  And  that’s  a 
gentle  reminder  that  we  must  always  move 
forward  with  purpose  and  vision. 

UllUm  McGregor, 
Elder-in-residence,  First  Nations  House 


The  university  can  have  no  preference 
with  respect  to  the  ideologies  you  may 
embrace  or  the  causes  you  may  support. 

These  are  the  choices  only  you  can 
make.  1 urge  you  to  choose  thoughtfully;  1 urge 
you  to  choose  wisely;  but  most  important  of  all,  1 urge  you  to  choose,  to  choose  to  make 

your  difference. 

And  don’t  be  tempted  to  wait  to  make  your  difference.  Do  it  from  this  day  forward,  and 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  don’t  need  power,  authority,  stature  or  wealth.  All  you  need  is 
ideas,  imagination,  determination  and  a commitment  that  you  will  make  a difference.  And 
you  have  all  of  these  in  your  reach  now. 

Your  efforts  need  not  be  on  a grand  scale  or  publicly  celebrated  to  be  important.  Not 
everything  worthwhile  is  measured  by  the  number  of  column  inches  it  attracts  in  the  daily 
newspaper.  Indeed,  so  much  of  what  matters  in  life  is  one-on-one,  extending  a hand  to 
someone  in  need.  Small  steps  matter.  And  what  may  be  small  for  you  — a half  hour  m your 
office  with  your  student,  a letter  written  to  a friend  in  need,  a contribution  of  your  time  and 
your  talent,  a simple  kindness  — can  make  a powerful  difference.  Because  what  may  seem 
small  to  you  may  loom  large  to  another,  coming  at  a crucial  moment  of  need  or  unleashing 
suppressed  potential  or  possibilities.  It  is  not  the  scale  or  scope  of  the  difference  that 
matters;  it  is  the  motivation  and  values  that  inform  your  efforts  that  matter  most. 

The  overarching  task  of  collective  effort  is  to  narrow  the  gap  between  what  is  and  what 
might  be.  As  the  late  Bobby  Kennedy  said  so  eloquently,  “Some  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say  why.  I dream  things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not.” 

Robert  Prichard,  former  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


ONE  OF  MY  GREAT  HEROES,  JOHN  WiLLIS,  A FORMER  MEMBER  OF  BOTH  THE  OSGOODE  AND 
Toronto  law  faculties,  once  sardonically  coined  a motto  for  the  firm  in  which  he 
briefly  practised  law:  We  know  everything,  we  do  anything,  we  stop  at  nothing. 
That  captures  my  own  view  of  what  needs  fixing  in  the  legal  profession. 

This  skepticism  about  law  and  lawyers  has  sometimes  put  me  at  odds  with  colleagues, 
students,  judges  and  practitioners  who  believe  in  the  perfectability  of  the  legal  system,  who 
imagine  that  Jaw  is  a silver  bullet  that  can  slay  all  injustice,  revenge  all  wrongs,  intimidate 
all  wrongdoers.  And  frankly,  it  is  not  easy  to  spend  one’s  life  trying  to  build  something 


straight,  strong  or  beautiful  when  you’re 
convinced  that  you’re  working  against  the  grain 
of  your  raw  material. 

My  way  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties  has 
been  to  grow  timber  a bit  differently.  That’s  why 
I have  focused  a good  deal  of  my  energy  on  legal 
education  and  legal  scholarship:  not  because  1 
think  we  can  make  them  perfect,  but  because  1 
think  we  can  help  [make]  them  better.  And  in 
fact,  1 believe  this  has  happened.  We  understand 
a lot  more  than  we  used  to  about  how  law 
works,  about  how  lawyers  do  their  jobs,  about 
what  results  they  achieve.  We  teach  students  a 
lot  more  than  previously  about  the  social  causes 
and  effects  of  law  and  we  write  books  and 
articles  that  are  more  insightful,  critical  and 
informative.  I wish  1 could  also  claim  that  we 
had  transformed  the  legal  system,  reinvented  the 
legal  profession  and  made  law  more  just  and 
effective;  but  that’s  a claim  that  will  have  to  wait 
for  another  convocation. 

Harry  Arthurs,  former  president  of  York  University 


A- 


FRIEND  SAID  TO  TELL  THE  GRADUATING 
class  to  make  sure  that  they  don’t 
wake  up  at  age  50,  rich  and  empty.  1 
.must  admit  my  first  thought  was  that 
it  is  better  than  waking  up  poor  and  empty,  but 
1 got  his  point. 

My  hope  is  that  as  time  goes  on  you  will  have 
enough  of  the  former  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
psychic  income  that  comes  from  involvement  in 
the  voluntary  or  non-profit  seeking  sector.  Peter 
Drucker  states  that  this  sector  is  taking  over  the 
social  challenges  of  a modem  society  that  used 
to  be  the  domain  of  a stable  community,  a 
community  that  no  longer  exists.  In  todays 
knowledge  economy,  the  knowledge  worker 
needs  a range  of  community-like  activities,  not 
found  in  the  workplace,  to  achieve  fulfilment 
and  to  make  a difference  in  society.  For  Drucker. 
increased  volunteerism  is  the  win-win  solution. 

The  story  about  making  a difference  that  1 
have  always  liked  is  of  someone  walking  on  a 
beach  near  dawn  when  he  sees  a figure  off  in  the 
distance  that  appears  to  be  doing  some  form  of  contemporary  dance.  As  he  gets  closer  he  sees 
that  the  figure  is  picking  up  a starfish  and  in  a wheeling  manner  throwing  it  into  the  sea.  He 
says  to  the  figure,  “What  are  you  doing?”  The  figure  replies,  “1  am  saving  these  starfish  from 
being  killed  when  the  sun  comes  out.” 

“But,”  the  man  said,  “there  are  thousands,  you  cant  possibly  make  a difference.  The 
figure  picks  up  a starfish,  wheels  and  throws  it  far  out  into  the  surf  and  says,  1 made  a 

difference  for  that  o /mA  (nrmrr  CFd  nf  Fleck  Manufacturing  Co. 


As  1 REFLECT  TODAY  ON  MY  42  YEARS  IN  PSYCHIATRY,  THE  IMPACT  OF  CHANGING  FASHIONS 
with  respect  to  schizophrenia  is  striking.  No  longer  an  insoluble  problem 
brought  on  by  bad  parenting,  it  is  now  considered  a recoverable  illness.  Many 
people  respond  dramatically  to  prevention  and  to  treatment  and  some  get  better 
on  their  own  — but  many  do  not  get  better.  It  is  up  to  your  generation  to  figure  out  why. 

Finally,  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  schizophrenia  and  that  is  the  stigma  associated 
with  it.  Schizophrenia  continues  to  be  viewed  as  a dreadful,  disgraceful,  shameful  disease. 
Despite  the  recent  success  of  A Beautiful  Mind  at  the  Academy  Awards,  despite  John  Nash’s 
Nobel  Prize,  despite  the  many  who  recover  and  lead  full,  productive  lives,  those  designated 
as  ill  with  schizophrenia  are  still  portrayed  in  the  media  as  “dangerous”  and,  as  recently  as  this 
week,  turned  back  at  the  U.S.  border.  Difference  is  not  well  tolerated  in  our  communities. 

So  now  for  the  final  word  of  advice:  1 urge  you  to  take  away  from  your  studies  at  this 
great  university  — not  only  the  vast  knowledge  you  have  gained  but  also  the  little  bit  of 
wisdom  1 have  talked  about  today.  1 have  talked  about  schizophrenia  — but  the  principle 
applies  equally  well  to  everyday  life.  Remember  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
one  person  and  the  next,  between  the  ill  and  the  healthy,  between  women  and  men, 
between  your  neighbour  and  yourself.  But  remember,  too,  that  the  small  difference  that 
does  exist  is  exquisitely  important. 

Professor  emeritus  Mary  Seeman,  leading  schizophrenia  researcher  and  educator 
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